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Medium Slant or Vertical 
Series. Six Numbers. Per doz. $0.60 


These series represent the latest and best 
the New York City Schools. It isa clear, sim- | methods. They combine simplicity, beauty, 
ple, and compact presentation of all the infor- f and utility. The letter forms are casy to mas- 
mation regarding the English language which is J ter, and can be written gracefully and speedily. 
taught in schools below the high school. The § The copies contain interesting and helpful 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Book I, $0.40, Book Il, $0.60 


These books are at once sensible, practical, 
and modern. They teach the child how to 
express his thoughts in his own language. They 
mark out the work for the teacher in a clearly 
defined manner. From the start, lessons in 
writing language are employed simultaneously 
with those in conversation; and picture-study, 
study of literary selections, and letter-writing 
are presented at frequent intervals. The les- 
sons are of a proper length, well arranged, and 


well graded. The books do not contain too 


much technical grammar, nor are they filled 
with what is sentimental and meaningless. 
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NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russe.t, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. Common Animal Forms. By GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Fach “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 
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PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. - 


Program Clock most com- 
‘plete known. 


Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 
onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
oratory work. 


Write for catalog and estimates. [™] 


We are more than pleased with them 


This was said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. 


Ask Stationer 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities 
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GREAT MEN ARE MADE 
DIXON’S PENCILS 


THAT 1S WHAT JOHNNY TELLS THE BOYS 


If you will mention this publication and send us 16 cents in 


stam ps we will send yousamples of DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS that will enable you to prove this 


fact to your own satisfaction. 
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in no other way 


sale. 
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saving ? 


for which it is made is its tone. 


as the trained musician. 


Piano. 


action, workmanship or material. 


guitar, zither, and banjo. 


easy monthly payments. 


used; 
Write for it. 


Sent on trial. 


WING & SON XO 


Are sold direct from the factory — and 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
You pay the actual cost of making it 

with only our small wholesale profit added. 

When you buy a piano as most people buy 
pianos—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or 
salary of the agents and salesmen he employs. 
what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
$75 —often it is as much as $200. Isn’t this worth 


But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one grea: object 
A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
‘“* Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness” — this describes the tone of the Wing 


Our plan of selling is not an experiment. 
and sold in 36 years — since 1868. We can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own neighborhood. 


No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over 
38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. We will place a Wing Piano 
in your home if you live in any part of the United States. 
the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for :0 days. You 
will be under no obligation to buy it. If not satisfactory in any way, or if for any reason you think it is not the piano you want, 
we will take it back at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, 
you pay us forit. You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. Wetake oldinstruments in exchange. Our responsi- 
Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


We pay freight. 


bility does not cease when you buy the piano. 


This is 


it is @ great success. 


We will 


Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured 


not ask for any advance payment or deposit. 


Instrumental Attachment 


353-364 WEST. THIRTEENTH STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any other piano. 
Among them, the Instrumental attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, 


WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on 
Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. It makes the selection of a piano easy 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know goodfrem bad. Itdescribes the materials 
gives pictures of ali the different parts and tells how they should be made and put together. 
It contains 116 pages and is named “ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” WW 


Itis the only book of its kind ever pubiished. 
e send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 


Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the yery highest quality, enables us to produce an 
instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 


We will pay 
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Broadway at 54% St. 
New York, 
To most luxuriously furnished Hotel 
in New York. Finest mens of 
Oriental rugs throughout, 


Ideal location; near principal 
and and im plain view of Central 
Pack. Within one minute's walk of Sixth 
Awe. Elevated Road, and accessible to all 
cat lines A the Metropolitan surface roads. 

Transient rates, with bath, $2.50 per 
day and upward. 

The most beautiful restaurant in New 
York. Fine music. 

Excellent food and sensible prices. 


Sanday Evening Table d’Hote Dinner, 
6108:30 - - $1.00. 
Souvenirs Every Sunday Evening. 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor. 5) 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 
THE MORRI EXAMINATION RECORD 

Separate or combined, 240 
names ach. Pupil’s whole record for ten months 
at a glance. x 13%, ledger paper, board 
cover, cloth baek. ‘Good for any kind of school. 
Send for sample, or order on approval. Published 
by Soperintendent John E. Murris, Alliance, Ohio. 
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St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
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SEPT. 9. 362 Washington St., Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agency, 


99-A Reacon St., BOSTON. 
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20-A Beacon Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
**Journal of Education” will secure a 


year’s subscription free. 


PUBLISHING CO, 
Beacon Boston. 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses 

Modern brick building, all improvements, furni. 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of h 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


| Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing f pong orders. 
Tr¥ us on your nextorder? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


GREEN MOUNTAINS é 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN ; 
$ 

$ 


MONTREAL ano 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and 
New England Points via the scenic Central 
Vermont Railway line. 

Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
150 pictures, ‘* Among the Green Hills.” 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washington &t., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsof threeormore, . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 

Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


$1.00 a year 


Both paperstooneaddress, . $3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


29-A Beacon Street, 10 E. 14th Street, 878 WabashAve. 


BUTTERFLIES AND HOPES. 


ELWELL 0. MEAD. 


Over the hoof-beaten, wheel-packed road, 
Stretching for miles each way, 
Made barren by wagons each with its load, 
And deep with dust from the clay ; 
After an August rain, 
Hundreds of butterflies flutter and sway, 
Yellow as golden grain, 
Like winged juys at play. 


Over life’s highway thronged with loads, 
And dry as summer’s dust, 
Along which we’re driven with merciless goads, 
Traveling because we must; 
After a shower of tears, 
Softening the heart thro’ its care-hardened crust, 
Hover the hopes of years, 
And once again we trust. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SurPERINTENDENT B. B. Brockton, 
Mass :— Each year there seems to be an increasing 
demand for higher qualifications of teachers and 
additional work in the schoolroom and we know not 
what the end of this increase will be. But one thing 
is sure—if these demands continue to grow the num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher must be materially de- 
creased. 

W. G. Harpraurt, SuPERINTENDENT KiNG 
County, Washington: Our state gives every year 
thousands of dollars to foreign missions, while we 
have in our midst a class of people who are struggling 
along trying to make a living teaching on $27 per 
month. If there is any field where more profitable 
work can be done than with the American public to 
get them to pay the common school teacher what she 
so richly deserves, I do not know that field. We pay 
our policemen, firemen, street car operators, and even 
our hod carriers more by far than the average 
teacher, who is to lead our children to higher and 
better conditions. The teacher’s vocation is of the 
highest dignity and nobility. It ought to be inspir- 
ing and stimulating. They take the children when 
their minds are as wax to receive and marble to re- 
tain impressions. Ought we not then to pay justly 
the teacher who plays so important a part in the life 
of the family and the state? 


Proressok J. W. Srearns, University of Wis- 
consin: The so-called grammar schools are still the 
weakest place in our public schools. Our college 
presidents have recently been emphasizing the re- 
sulting blockade in edueation, A boy enters the high 
school when he is fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
goes to college at eighteen, or nineteen, graduates at 
twenty-twe or twenty-three, completes a professional 
course at twenty-six or twenty-seven, and becomes 
self-supporting at twenty-eight or thirty. This situ- 
ition is unendurable. Escape from it is sought by 
omitting the college course and the breadth and tone 
of professional life is thereby lowered. The whole 
line must he moved back. ‘There is no reason why 
in ordinarily bright boy may not be ready for col- 
lege at sixteen or seventeen, and set up in his pro- 
fession by twenty-four or twenty-five. 


Stevenson. 


THE CITY OF HAPPINESS. 


A party of youths were pressing forward with 
eager feet along the road that led out of the moun- 
tains into the great world below. They were travel- 
ing toward gold, and sunshine, and fame, spurred 
on by that mysterious impulse which through the 
ages has ever drawn men and nations westward. 
And as they journeyed, they met an old man, shod 
with iron, tottering along in the opposite direction. 
The old man bade them pause for a moment, ques- 
tioning them as to whither they were going, and the 
youths answered in one voice, “To the City of Hap- 
piness!” The aged -pilgrim looked upon them 
gravely. “I have sought,” he replied feebly, “over 
the most part of the world for the city of which you 
speak. Three such pairs as you see on my feet 
have I worn out upon this pilgrimage. But all this 
while I have not found the city. Yestertide I 
fainted from exhaustion by the roadway, and as 1 
lay there, I seemed, to hear an angel saying, ‘Be- 
hold, the City of Happiness lies at every man’s 
threshold, and there be no need for him to journey 
far in its search.’ 

“And so now I am going back, after all these 
years, to my little mountain home, and, God willing, 
I shall find there the happy city.”—Robert Louis 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DE. 
LIGHT. — (1X.) 


JACOB A. RIIS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


When Henry D. Lloyd, that devout student of 
human nature, and matchless friend of the sufferers 
from wrongful conditions, returned from a prolonged 
study of the men who were doing things in Europe, 
he gave a delightful talk at the Twentieth Century 
Club, in which he specified the five men whom the 
ninetcenth century gave to the twentieth who are 
really worth while. Of these, two were Americans, 
-—Booker T. Washington and Jacob A. Riis. 

Certainly Washington’s “Up From Slavery” and 
Riis’s “The Making of an American” are books of 
unparalleled interest. : 

I once had the privilege of rooming with Jacob 
Riis for three days, and it was a privilege almost 
without a rival in my knockabout life. If possible 
he is more interesting in conversation than in lectur- 
ing, and well into the night he would tell of his early 
experiences with a freedom not permissible in a lec- 
ture or essay. Since then I read into what he says 
on the platform or in tie printed page the zeal and 
abandon of conversation. 

Mr. Riis is now fifty-five years of age, having been 
born in 1849 in Ribe on the northeast coast of Den- 
mark. Of his life he tells in a fascinating manner in 
“The Making of an American,” one of the great 
books of the new century. 

His boyhood and youth were spent in his native 
town except four years in Copenhagen, where he 
learned the carpenter’s trade. At twenty-one years 
of age on Whitsunday, 1870, young Riis landed in 
New York, as he says, “with a pair of strong hands 
and stubbornness enough to do the work for two.” 

Thereafter he plunged into any kind of work which 
he could get to do, at one time toiling among a set- 
tlement of honest Welshmen in the back hills, later 
in a coal mine, again for a truck-farmer, still later 
in a brickyard, always hunting for some steady em- 
ployment that would give him a living and a future. 
Tt was a long road indeed before he learned to make 
his way against the current and really began life as 
a newspaper man. He made a success of his paper, 
and returned to Denmark for a wife; but it was not 
for some months after his marriage that he really 


begar: ithe work of his life as a reporter at police 
headquarters on Mulberry street. : 

“Attending te the work of his office was all that h 
could possibly do at first; but in the end his work 
found him out, and he plunged with heart and soul 
into a fight of his own making against the slum and 
all that it stoed for. But it was up-hill work. Mr. 
Riis seems to have the knack of falling into fights 
and of pulling them through and of getting into an- 
other fight in consequence and of pulling that 
through. His fight single-handed against the poli- 
ticians on the one hand and the landlords on the 
other, backed by all the power of habit and selfish- 
ness and graft, was from the start almost hope- 
lessly desperate, and also the bravest that could be 
imagined; but he stuck to it until he won. Every- 
body in the world was against him, it seemed, until 
Roosevelt came to be police commissioner; after that 
things went more to his liking, until he had utterly 
wiped out a dozen blocks of the worst tenements in 
the city. ‘The story, as recorded in “The Making of 
an American,’ is certainly one of the most affecting 
things in recent literature: an amazing revelation of 
the amount of good which a determined man, though 
a foreigner and friendless, can accomplish single- 
handed against the whole inertia of a huge metropo- 
lis. 

“Tt was always the same fight—the fight for de- 
cency and good order in the slum, and a chance for 
the children, and the destruction of the rookeries, 
and the creation of small parks. “That which I have 
described as “sitting up with aclub” ina city like 
New York is bound to win your fight if you sit up 
long enough, for it is to be remembered that the poli- 
ticians who oppose good government are not pri- 
marily concerned about keeping you out of your 
rights. They want the things that make for their 
advantage; first of all the offices through which they 
can maintain their grip. After that they will con- 
cede as many of the things you want as they have to, 
and if you are not yourself out for the offices, more 
than otherwise, though never more than you wring 
oui of them. ‘T’hey really do not care if you dd have 
clean streets, good schools, parks, playgrounds, and 


all the things which make for good citizenship be- - 


cause they give the best part of the man a chance, 
though they grudge them as a sad waste of money 
that might be turned to use in “strengthening the 
orgenizaticn,” which is the sum of all their self-seek- 
ing, being their means of ever getting more and 
more. Hence it is that a mere handful of men and 
women who rarely or never had other authority than 
their own unselfish purpose, have in all times, even 
the worst, been able to put their stamp upon the 
community for good.’ 

“He plunged waist deep into every thing that was 
worth while, every movement for law and order and 
decency and right and freedom and _ better civiliza- 
tion. But through it all he had a great deal of fun, 
besides doing an immense amount of good. Much 
of his story, though happy and gay, is more deeply 
and genuinely affecting than the saddest fiction ever 
written; and from heginning to end he tells the story 
of one of the bravest fights against all kinds of ob- 
stacles that_has ever been waged.” 

To-day Jacob Riis is one of the hest known «uwthors 
and also one of the most popular lecturers in the 
United States. “He has plunged into everything 
worth while that came his way, and by sheer force of 
his personality has made himself felt wherever there 
was good to be done. Absolutely his sole power or 
backing, absolutely his only point of appeal, at the 
beginning, Jay in the fact that he was right and that 
nearly everybody clse was wrong or indifferent. He 
stuck to it until he won, and his life and his story of 
it contain the greatest moral lesson of recent years 
to every young man and woman in this land, whether 
of American or of foreign birth. : 

“Riis did the work that won small parks for bad 
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spots in the city; he labored years for enough schools; 
he himself great; no matter how he made his money, 
the man would bea philanthropist. Riis is a re- 
porter. The evils he exposed he discovered as a re- 
porter; as a reporter he wrung men’s hearts with 
them; and the reperter with his ‘roasts’ compelled 
indifferent city officials to concede the reforms he 
suggested or approved. 

“It was Riis who exposed the contaminated stat: 
of the city’s water supply, and thus brought about 
the purchase of the whole Croton watershed. It was 
Riis who foreed the destruction of rear tenements, 
and thus relieved the hideous darkness and density 
of life among the poor. Jt was the reporter with his 
nagging that wiped out Mulberry Bend, the werst 
tenement block in the city, and had the space turned 
into a park. Riis spoke the word that incited Com- 
missioner Roosevelt to abolish police station lodging- 
houses. Riis fought for and secured a_ truant 
school; he drove bakeshaps with their fatal fires out 
of tenement basements; he demanded light for dark 
tenement hallways, got it, and thus opened one hid- 
ing-place of vice, crime, and filth. He worked for 
the abolition of child labor, and, when a law was en- 
acted, compelled its enforcement. Playgrounds for 
schools and the opening of schoolrooms to boys’ and 
girls’ clubs were of his work. And he raised the ery 
for flowers for the healthy as well as the sick poor. 

“Of course he did not do all these things single- 
handed, and he did not pay for them out of his own 
pocket. Riis was poor in pocket, but he was rich in 
sentiment and strength and courage. He gave facts 
and made the city pay. The man has cost New York 
city millions ef dollars. According to the latest 
principle cf public benefaction, however, this makes 
him all the more a philanthropist. 

“Jacob Riis is a lusty Danish emigrant, with a 
vigorcus body, an undisciplined mind that grasps 
facts as he himself sees them, an imagination to re- 
construct, emotion to suffer, and a kind, fighting 
spirit, to weep, whoop, laugh, and demand. As a 
reporter he saw straight, teld about it in words hot 
with emotion, and, because his feeling was genuine, 
he was not content with the pleasant sensation of 
horror he gave his readers, neither could he be or- 
dered off on some other assignment; he-turned re- 
former, and while the man continued to pity, the re- 
porter continued to report, and the reformer worked 
throwgh despair to set the wrong right. As a citi- 
zen, public business came first in his interest, his own 
second. 

“The power to condone evil in its vicious form 
failed Riissabways. He has a brilliant imagination. 
He hes gathered with the cleverest reporters in New 
York the facts of a news story, and, by grasping 
them with his sympathy and imagination, has so 
written them that his paper appeared to have a 
His imagination was that of a child or a 
If this hadn’t been so he never would have 
done his. great work-—indeed, his power has all 
come out of his imagination and feeling. Far deeper 
than a“%y intellectual faculty lay his sympathy. His 
life, as you can see in ‘The Making of an American, 
has been one long stretch of emotional excitement. 
"N.e wor'l has played wpon -his sensibilities as it 
dees upon the soul of a musician, and since his feel- 
ings found no expression in art, they went off, not, 
as with most men of his temperament, in weird dis- 
sipations or lay sermons, but in action.” 
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CHARADE. 


A first indicates chilly weather, 
If a famous “Old Saw” is true; 
A next is a legal tether, 
But shortened a fourth to view; 
The second and last, together, 
The first does but seldom eschew; 
The whole names a bounty, but whether 
’Tis one in New England—look you! 
—‘Nillor.” 


It is rapidly growing upon the most thoughtful 
Americans that the vacation should be utilized in 
teaching boys and girls to work in some ont of door 
or manual employment that will not tax the mind 
along the school year line, but shall really be more 
restful than idleness. 


PSYCHULOGY OF MOBS AS AN FDUC4A- 
TIONAL FACTOR, 


BY J. T, RIDGEWAY, KANSAS CITY, 


The psychology of mobs has its foundation in that 
phase of mind ealled the sensibilities, or feelings. 
The spirit of the mob is malevolent as opposed to 
benevolent. Malevolence is legitimate when we are 
righteously indignant against rank injustice and 
when it. disposes the individual and society to pro- 
test against what is conceived to be unnecessarily 
cruel, or inexcusably wrong. Malevolence is again 
legitimate in emulation so long as that emulation has 
good and only good for its object, and does not be- 
come an unfriendly strife: Malevolence had its jus- 
tification, possibly, in the preservation and integrity 


‘of the clan and tribe just as the motive to carry 


deadly weapons in times of peace may have its justi- 
fication for the protection of life under certain cir- 
cumstances. It is not an easy thing for most people 
to tell at what point in these cases just enumerated 
malevolence justified becomes malevolence unjusti- 
fied. ~ 

Like mindedness makes socialization comparatively 
easy, but intolerance or racial differences has -always 
been and still is a great barrier to civilization; this 
intolerance of race jis one of the most fruitful 
sources of mobs in the United States to-day. Many 
parents encourage their children in calling names, 
“Sheeney,” “Dago,” “Nigger,” “White Trash,” 
“Dirty Lrish,” and “Chink,” and let them go unre- 
proved for annoying pranks the little rascals may 
play upon people so nicknamed. Many a poor fel- 
low has been mobbed, tortured, and put to death for 
a erime charged but not proven, not so much on ac- 
count of the crime charged, as that of being of. a 
nationality, religion, or polities, different from a ma- 
jority of the mob. 

A mob is an unauthorized and usually a poorly or- 
ganized collection of people, easily moved, or excited, 
by unrestrained passion. This passion may have its 
origin and growth in decades and even centuries of 
oppression by one class of people over another, or by 
a government over the governed; or this passion may 
be aroused in a few minutes on a crowded street. In 
the latter case the leader is often lacking and the 
passion to destroy life, or property, does not have a 
chance to break out in open violence. ‘The leading 
men of eur races have, from early times, recognized 
the menace of this passion of the mob against the 
well being of society. The Jaws of Moses, 1,500 
years before Christ, read, “fo me belongeth ven- 
geance and compensation, saith the Lord.” The an- 
cient law provided six cities of refuge three east 
and three west of the Jordan, conveniently dis- 


tributed over all Palestine and countries where 
Jews dwelt. The roads leading to these cities 


from all directions were to be kept in good order 
that the man who had unintentionally killed an- 
other, could net be hindered in his flight to 
escape the avenging hand of the dead man’s kin- 
folk and” friends. The object of this law was to 
give the accused a hearing and a chance for 
his life before the elders of the city of refuge to 
which he had flown. The effort to restrain the mob 
passion arisiitg from racial distinctions is found in 
semi-barbarous tribes. notably on the frontiers of 
Russia, where certain roads, springs and market 
places, in which barter, or trade, in its simplest form, 
is carried on between different tribes, are held fre2 
from bloodshed, not only in times of peace, but in 
rar. Thus, early in the history of -different races, 
an effort was made to check the mob spirit, evidently 
for the reason that it was inimical to the best inter- 
est of the clan os against other clans from the stand- 
point of the fighting population alone. A clan could 
not afford to permit feuds to continue indefinitely, 
because they tended to the destruction of the clan 
within itself. 

It is the constant wail in the songs of the chorus 
in the Greek tragedies that the son must of necessity 
avenge the death of his father. The fatalism of that 
necessity drove men mad in the old Greek tragedy, 
as it did in Hamlet many centuries later. After all 
that Giod and the hest men of the races in all the 


ages of the human species have said and done to curly 
the human passion for revenge, it would seem that 
civilization has not after all made much progress; 
and yet ovr own Revolution of 1776 started into 
actual hostilities from a mob in the streets of Ros- 
ton. ‘The vexatious delays and corruption in the 
executions of the law courts in Cincinnati a few 
years ago, and in different parts of the country from 
time to time, haye called forth again and again thai 
one original sin-—sweet vengeance without due 
process of law. SES 

The mob spirit, to he regretted, cunbed and directed 
as much as it may, is an inheritance of the race. To 
eradicate it entirely may possibly doom us forever to 
every kind of tyranny, corruption, and misgovern- 
ment in the state. Rebellion against a government 
is not justifiable, till the evils of rebellion are more 
tolerable than those of the government itself. Dwes 
not some snch law, inherent in the very nature of 
social forces, appeal to the human mind under great 
provocation and have force in the mob? At time; 
when the laws have not been enforced, crimes hav» 
run riot; even a good man may be heard to. say, “| 
will gladly furnish the rope with which to hang with- 
out trial,” the person accused. 

The unnecessary delay, expense and thwarting o/ 
justice, in our courts, has often been made an excuse 
for the mob. Condemn the illegality of the mob as 
much as we may, courts, officials, and rulers of peo- 
pie, must never forget that there is a point in their 
failures bevond which a considerable number of 
neople wil! feel that the evils of the mob are less 
than the ones to be endured under the constituted 
government. Many an unjust and tyrannical ruler 
has learned, too late for his own good, that his sub- 
jects, though simple and law abiding generally will, 
at last, if unfairly treated for a long time, turn and 
rend him. Civilization has to thank, and everlast- 
ingly thank, this holy indignation implanted in man 
at the injustice and the wrong though often made 
manifest in the illegal thing called the mob. 

The study of sociology shows clearly that the 
human mind has always been as active, if not, more 
so, in the generalization of moral actions as in facts 
of other sciences. It may be true that generatiza 
tion in moral science is not so conclusively and 
definitely settled, but this statement does not neces- 
sarily deny an early and a continued activity of the 
human mind in this domain of thought. Experience 
of human actions and their results could not and di 
not escane observation of our earliest ancestors. We 
are not able to explain the reason, or cause, of many 
customs among different races and at dilferent ages 
of the same race; we are justified, however, in the 
conclusion that every custom had a raison d’etre. 
Custom, like law, was a rule of action. ‘There was 
a time in each race when judgeship had not vet been 
differentiated into the hands of a king, or of a spe- 
cially authorized person, now called a judge. The 
clan, or tribe, as a whole, passed judgment and also 
executed the same sentence. May we not conclude 
that this manner of procedure became so ingrained 
into the race that the mob is but a reassertion of the 
primitive custom that may have been in vogue for 
many centuries hefore the differentiation of the 
judgeship in some one individual person? In this 
century, with freedom for the individual and the 
right of the governed to be represented in the makin: 
of the laws by which they are to be governed, it 
ought not to surprise us that people, especia'ly igno- 
rant and emotional people, will, under excitemeni 
great indignation, lapse and reassert their 
racial habit of passing ‘judgment and of executing 
the same without delay. The mob is juridical in 
character, but illegal, because it is not the power au- 
thorized by law, either as to time, place, or method 
of procedure. When mobs hecome frequent, or cu-- 
tomary, in a modern state, reformation is bad| 
needed, or possibly a revolution is beginning to daw”. 

Calisthenie and music teachers and those teach r: 
who abuse the concert method of answers, find tl 
leaders, place them in positions most advantageou: 
for the rest to follow, and if they do not succeed i 
teaching every individual in the class to be independ: 
ent and self reliant. they make it appear to the un- 
sophisticated that progress is made, Mary Twat 
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relates that he used this plan in his first efforts as a 
public lecturer and this gave him.a big reputation 
in California. Ife hired beforehand clackers, seated 
in right places in the audience for the purpose. 
‘hey were to applaud him in different parts of the 
jccture upon given signals. He had some ludicrous 
und unfortunate experiences, because the applause 
came sometimes in the wrong place. 

Sir Francis Galton observed, during his travels in 
Africa some years ago, that the men whose business 
it was to furnish oxen to make up and replenish the 
freighting teams in that country, watched the wild 
herds ef damara cattic to ascertain the bo!der-ones, 
those that grazed out further from the centre of the 
herd and took the lead, or stood out on the outer 
edge upon the approach of danger from lions. 
These they captured, broke and used as leaders in 
the teams. he others of the herd were worth 
scarcely anything as work cattle. We may fail to 
discover a possible good in the boy often called bad, 
jut a leader in play and mischief among his fellows. 
One great merit of a free public education is in the 
fact that it gives oppertunities to a greater number 
of individuals who have in them qualities of leader- 
ship to be discovered and developed. The restriz- 
tions of a private education to the financially an‘l 
socially favored, as well as the restrictions of a highly 
repressive state as Russia, greatly lessen the chances 
for the development of leadership qualities in every 
stratum of society. Leadership here has reference 
io the initiative of doing anything useful for 
oneself and for ethers. Shall we not hope as 
educators in a publie education that the bright- 
est stars to glitter in the crowns of onr reward 
will be for the discovery and bringing out what 
in the rising generation shall be hest for the 
race? The boys’ street gangs have their leaders. 
The leadership may not be always positively 
identified, or known, by the members themselves, 
hut leadership every gang has, or the gang dis- 
appears as a morning mist. Heroes there are in 
i! gangs, not in person, vet in the imagination 
The biggest dare devil boy present 
ix (he leader de faeto. The rest honor and implLeitly 
follow his leading. 'The impersonal hero, as he 
evists in the imagination of the street gang, has 
heen yotten from the cheap literature, or overheard 
rom the braggadecio and story-telling of street 
lovfers, store and saloon loungers. Imitation of real, 
and especially imagined heroes, is a psychological 
phenomenon, designed evidently as one most power- 
ful socializing foree both in the brute and the human 
creation. The indications are that the human rac: 
had, like the other animal world, imitation in a well 
nigh instinetive form as we find it now in children 
and in the uncultured grown up people. The leader 
of a flock of sheep will leap an imaginary fence and 
those that follow, se¢ing the leader’s leap, will also 
leap the same imaginary fence. A roguish mule, 
horse, or ox, will soon «teach a whole herd to be 
roguish. If, in a crowd of children entering, or leav- 
ing a place, the leader runs, or jumps, most of the 
rest that see this will do the same. These resem- 
blances between brute and human traits are more 
than analogies; they are identicals, except that the 
human, from superior intellectuality, are more sus- 
ceptible to improvement by, edueation. But the ob- 
servation during one generation can scarcely see this 
improvement; it seems ponderously slow. We get 
away from racial beginnings by very small incre- 
ments and with frequent lapses, or as the evolutionists 
would say, by many instances of reversion. 

Children associated on the streets and in the 
—chool, begin to break away from the home govern- 
ment and are not yet brought into strict accounta- 
viliiy to the publie law. They stand between the 
(wo spheres of government and are not strictly held 
(0 account in either. It is a quasi interregnum. 
The more children are left to themselves in this 
pericl, the nearer they revert to initials of racial 
habits. hey have the opportunity to be a law unto 
themselves. "Nhe theory is, of course, that the pav- 
cnt is held responsible for acts of the child during 
In many things the law of parental re- 
“ponsibility is not practically enforced in street, or 
school association. 


of {hese hove. 


its nonage, 


‘wo children have a quarrel and, maybe, in street 
language, “a scrap.” If the difficulty is not ad- 
justed, other children take sides—allianecs are 
formed, most readily, on basis of nationality, reli- 
gion, color, and very frequently on the fact of living 
on certain streets. Street gangs is a general term for 
organized ruffianiss among juveniles. They do 
everything short of taking human life and destroy- 
ing property before anyone will swear out a warrant 
and have any of them arrested. 

“Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,” is 
as good doctrine for teachers now as it was for the 
fathers 1,800 years ago. If the teacher does not suc- 
ceed in haying every pupil think that she is im- 
partial and perfectly fair, she must be careful to 
have always an overwhelming majority of her pupils 
feel so. Often less than a majority of children in a 
schooiroom is sufficient to arouse the mob spirit. 
This spirit comes to pervade the homes of the dis- 
affected pupils; exaggerated and wholly false reports 
concerning the teacher get into circulation, and she 
is condemned at the bar of public opinion of the 
school community without a chance to answer, or 


disprove, the false charges. The mob spirit is to con-. 


demn without trial and may go so far as to break out 
into open rebellion against the teacher in the school- 
room, and her authority be brazenty defied by few, or 
many, as the case may be. Searcely can one be found 
to assume persona! responsibility. ‘Phe fellow found 
guilty of the insurrection justifies himself that 
some others, or all, did the same. ‘The mob spirit is 
a social force, and is much greater than the influenee 
of any individual. When the guilty leader is caught, 
he is right in his answer, usually, that others are 
also guilty. Were it not so, the mob spirit would 
hardly have shown itself. 

When a child gets into a fit of erving, whether in 
fact or pretense, till it appears about to lose its 
breath, dash cold water into its face. The surprise 
diverts the mind and gives immediate relief. The 
same treatment is successful with a person bent on 
persistent quarrelling, or fault finding. The fire 
hose turned on a mob of grown-up people is a 
counter irritant, and is a happy way of dispersing 
the crowd. People present out of mere curios.ty 
scatter for fear of getting wet, and those under pas- 
sion have their minds diverted and time to ccol. 
When a‘mob langhs, the danger is past. He who, by 
joke, or ludicrous act, can make a mob laugh, is a 
doctor of counter irritants and is a_ philosopher. 
When factional differences within the mob are hitter 
and can be aroused, so that one is pitted against an- 
other, counter irritation may set in and the situa- 
tion be relieved. ‘The ‘great missionary, Paul, who 
came in personal conflict with more mobs than any 
man 1 know of in history, once escaped a mob of 
Pharisees and Sadducees by springing the question 
of the resurrection of the dead—the Pharisces affirm- 
ing and the Sadducees denying. 

Counter irritants are in the nature of an in- 
direct handling of mobs. I once saw a drove of 500 
head of ‘Texas cattle in a stampede on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph state road. It was 10.00 a. m., of the 
third day of their running. The drivers did not at- 
tempt to bead them off. To have attempted it would 
have resulted in the cattle running over each other, 
and the men too. One mar. on his horse in a gallop 
led the customary Yeading ox ahead of the drove, 
calling as if nothing unusnal was happening, the 
drivers, also on horses, galloped upon the right flank 
and the. left and the rear, in their usual places. 
This was the only way to keep the drove in the rghit 
direction and together, till the cattle spent their 
force. The man that undertakes to control a panic- 
stricken or furious crowd of men, or beasts, and los2s 
his head, is gone. The panic of animal herds, like 
social indignation, social anger, is a great deal more 
than the sum total of the individual frights, indig- 
nation or anger; it is rather the multiple with wh'ch 
we have to deal in quieting a panic, or mob, feeling. 
The Russian method of charging directly into a mo} 
with bayonets, or bullets, without warning, is cruel, 
and instead of lessening the mob spirit. tends to in- 
tensify the hatred ef the people toward the govern- 
ment. They injure and kill persons not guilty 
further than being spectators, The practice of the 


French, English, and American, tends rather, by in- 
direction, as by drenehing the people with the fire 
hose, or by cleaning the streets and alleys in the 
outer edges of the mob first. 

The oftener facts are confirmed in the different 
specie of animal. the more conclusive the truth of our 
generalization. ‘his holds as to suggestion and imi- 
tation, especially the latter. One passing along the 
street stops and gazes at a point in the sky, show 
window, or a hole in the ground; everyone else see- 
ing him, does the same thing. Paint your gate, or 
door, and while the paint is yet fresh, everyone ecom- 
ing near, touches it with the tip of the finger. Let 
scratches, notches, writing, marks remain any length 
‘of time on schoo! furniture, walls, or fences, and 
others will follow. Vut a hen egg, or an imitation 
of one, in a nest never used before, hens take a sug- 
gestion and lay, their eggs. A person may purposely 
er unintentionally, yawn in a company of people, 
and everyone not on his guard or determined not to 
allow’ himself, ‘will yawn likewise. Profanity, or 
vulgar language, or catchy phrase, may come to pre- 
‘ail in a school or factory started by one person, who 
has the faculty of getting a following. All animal 
creation has the faculty of imitating their own 
species. Mhe domestic animals, cats and dogs and 
pet monkey may, in act, imitate man; the parrot and 
raven imitate in language. The fact that a stick or 
rail pen with a trench entering underneath with a 
few grains of wheat, or corn, in the ditch and inside 
the trap will catch a flock of quails or wild turkeys, 
is owing to their habit of following a leader by imita- 
tion. A lazy feilow in school .allowed to remain so 
without a protest from the teacher will soon fasten 
the habit on the whole room. Veople running to a 
scene of fire or a fight, will set ten times their num- 
ber of others, who know not the cause, to running, in 
the same direction. Even a dog fight is enough to 
commence a row and stir up a mob spirit. The law 
of suggestion and imitation will cause dogs in a 
gang to do more mischief in one night than these 
same dogs, individually or alone, in their own yards, 
will do in the ordinary life-time of a dog. It fs so 
with a street gang of boys, or growps of college boys 
In human socialization, imitation proceeds with very 
small increments. but rapidiy imitation pervades 
every humancnd ayor. Methods icaching tr ppe | 
of everything not the result of suggestion and imita- 
tion, would have Iut precious little left. Imitation 
is a tremendous social foree, but, like the foree of 
steam, or of electricity, is as powerful in wrong as in 
right application. 

Ayoid excessive repression whose product is either 
cowards having no spirit left, or outbreaks in 
anarchy. - 

Avoid arousing antagonism which may grow into 
a general ill feeling. Antagonism is frequently 
“worked up,” and like some lies, made of who'e 
cloth. Generally, the fault, or mistake, committed 
by a conscientious teacher is greatly exaggerated. 
Whether a mistake has been made or not, one is ccr- 
tainly made, if the affair is allowed to go uncorrected 
and a general ill-feeling to grow, which, like the 
pent-up floods, may finally break over any barrier. 
If you allow a great wrong by one pupil against an- 
other to go unadjusted, the mob spirit will appear in 
factions, or street gangs, in or about the school. 

The mo} spirit, whether in a primary school or 
university, is a social product, is the mental attitude 
of the students toward the object of their displeas- 
ure, and is an affair of no small importance. The 
more acutely peinful to the instructor are the annoy- 
ances incited by the mob spirit, the more keenly en- 
joyable to the mob. A principal may be called upon 
to handle this mob spirit against himself, or more 
frequently, that against a teacher, or an unpopular 
pupil. First, spot the leader. Be careful that in 

your treatment of him you do not make him a 
martyr and still more popular for the bad. If you 
annot utilize his leadership qualities for better 
things, it may come out all right to transfer him to 
another school, where, under different or strange en- 
vironment, he cannot, without great difficulty, or at 
all, re-establish his evil leadership. Tf a transfer 
fail, expel on the grounds of his bad influence over 
others. The best way, however, is to take the wind 
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out of his sails by winning over his followers from 
him to right thinking and by getting them to see the 
danger ahead and whither their course is tending. 

The mob spirit seeks to accomplish what it can- 
not do by individual influence or action. The thing 
to be done is unlawful; hence the more persons in- 
volved, or committed, the easier to hide individual 
and personal responsibility. 

Meet excitement, not with excitement, but with 
coolness. 

Meet anger, not with anger but with composure 
and tact to divert the angry mind of the mob from 
its devouring passion. 

Meet hate, not with hate, but with love. For an 
angry teacher to punish an angry pupil, is to bring 
two buzz saws together. For a parent or teacher, 
while in a fit of anger, to punish a child also angry, 
is as psychologically wrong as it is to undertake, in 
feelings of angry hate, to deal with a mob. There is 
such a thing as a righteous indignation which even 
devils respect, and it is because the feelings are then 
all saturated with love and not hate. 


EDUCATION BEYOND THE SCHOOL. 


BY HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES. 


We do not realize, in its full extent, that the end 
of education is outside and beyond the school. We 
must study the life which is about us, and into 


which the child will enter.at his maturity, if we look : 


forward to leading him up to a high ideal of noble 
living. 

If you would be convinced of the magnitude of 
this question, just at dark, after the hour of labor, 
go into the lanes and alleys of any city and see the 
crowds of children swarming from out their dirty, 
squalid homes, wallowing in the dirt, growing up in 
filth, ignorance, and sin. 

The great hope of the patriot, the philanthropist, 
the Christiafi is that many of these children are in 
our free schools. The spirit of the new education 
would incite us to teach these children not only the 
laws of personal health, but so much of sanitary 
science as pertains to cleanliness in all the sur- 
roundings of their homes; so much of political sci- 
ence as pertains to the mutual dependence existing 
between labor and capital ; so much of patriotism as 


pertains to the blessings of a free, firm, enlightened 
government; so much of morals as pertains to 
questions of right and wrong; and so much of re- 
ligion as pertains to their immortality—Common 
Sense Didactics. 


BIBLE NOT EXCLUDED FROM THE 
SCHOOLS OF THIRTY-EIGHT STATES. 


The impression prevails widely that the Bible is 
excluded from the pwhblie schools. ‘This is an er- 
roneous impression. ‘The constitutions of only two 
states forbid the reading of the Bible in the schools, 
Califernia and Louisiana. In five other states the 
Bible is not read to any extent in the schools, 
usually because opinions of judges or attorney- 
generals have been adverse to the right to do so. 
These states are Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington. The use of the Pible is not general 
in Wiseonsin schools; but in thirty-eight states and 
in the District of Columbia it is react in most of the 
schools, usually “without note or comment.” These 
facts are taken from statements gathered by C. R. 
Skinner, superintendent of public imstruction for 
New York, and published in American Motherhood. 
What is called sectarian teaching is forbidden, and 
this is often construed to mean anv direct imter- 
pretation of the Bible as authoritatively applied to 
helief or conduct. In the hands of wise and faith- 


ful teachers the Bible may be used effectively in 
the majority of communities to teach cssential moral 
and religious truth without giving ollense to parents 
of sound minds, whatever their religicus ereed or 


denomination.—Congregationalist. 


In the first seven monihs of 1904 the Joplin, 
Missouri, zine and lead industry reports an output 
worth more than $7,000,000. Few gold regions can 
make as good a showing. 


BROWSING. 


There is good browsing among the leaves of the 
wood and the grasses of the meadow, as every well- 
instructed angler knows. The bright emerald tips 
that break from the hemlock and the balsam like 
verdant flames have a pleasant savor to the tongue. 
The leaves of the sassafras are full of spice, and the 
bark of the black birch twigs holds a fine cordial. 
Crinkle-root is spicy, but you must partake of it 
delicately, or it will bite your tongue. Spearmint 
and peppermint never lose their charm for the 
palate that still remembers the delights of youth. 
Wild sorrel has an agreeable sour, shivery flavor. 
Even the tender stalk of a young blade of grass is 
a thing that can be chewed by a person of childlike 
mind with much contentment——Henry van Dyke, 
in “Fisherman’s Luck.” 


THE GRHNIUS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY E, L. C. MORSE, 

Phil Sheridan School, Chicago. 

Astonishment,. more or less violent, is sometimes 
expressed that brilliant educators do not “last”: in 
public sclools. Instances are cited where there 
seems to be a lack of appreciation by public authori- 
ties for transcendent geniuses in the school. To 
take the case of Chicago, for instance, the question 
is asked why such people as Colonel Parker, Mrs. 
Young, Miss Locke, and Mr. Speer were not retained 
or even appreciated by the school authorities. 

To those engaged actively in the same field there 
is no insoluble enigma in the phenomena referred to. 
The fault is two-fold; that of the employers and that 
of the employed. 

The employers are the beard of education, who, as 
a rule are business and professional men, engaged in 
other pursuits, and who apply standards of criticism 
to school work that they commonly apply to their 
own business. Thus. measured, the transcendent 
genius fails to reach the required altitude of fitness 
and efficiency. “Brilliant, but unsuitable for the 
work at hand” would probably be the verdict which 
these hard-headed business and professional men 
would return after “sizing up” the transcendent gen- 
jus. 

Turning now from the employers to the employed, 
it must be said that there iz much truth in the ver- 
dict just mentioned. If one may speak plainly with- 
out offense, Colonel Parker was a genius, with all the 
faults of a genius. Put him on a platform before 
an audience not too critical or too well informed, and 
give him an educational topic, and he could arouse a 
wealth of enthusiasm and a glow of fine feeling that 
few men could equal. But, put him in a position 
requiring tact, discretion, patient, plodding labor 
and self-control and he fell far behind other less 
brilliant sperkers. The colonel was built for what 
the legal profession would call a “trial lawyer,” and 
not a “chamber lawyer.” His forte was warming 
people up, not in keeping them warm. 

The writer cannot speak with certainty as to why 
Miss Locke failed to keep her position in the public 
schools, but a general impression of principals who 
came in contact with her was that che ran the draw- 
ing department without due regard for the needs of 
the schools, and the available material at hand. To 
use a slang phrase, she was “away up in the air” 
when she shovld have had at least one foot on the 
ground. 

The details of the retirement of Mr. Speer are ‘not 
generally known to the public, but from a cursory 
view it would seem that he, too, fell under the cate- 
gory of a genius. His system of arithmetic was a 
good thing in moderation, but it should be used only 
in moderation. Without digressing from the main 
topic too far, it may he said that Mr. Speer intro- 
duced a system exactly opposite to the old system 
where there were almost no illustrations of arith- 
metical processes by objects palpable to the seuses. 
Like many another good thing, it seems, in certain 
schools at Jeast, to have been overdone. 

The retirement of Mrs. Young is easily explained; 
she got a position more to her taste and . probably 


freer from the petty details of daily school life 
which render serious and engrossing study impos- 
sible. Dr. Andrews, the most profound scholar that 
ever headed the public schools of Chicago, retired 
for a similar reason. 

If by genius is meant a person having extraordi- 
nary development jn one direction at the expense of 
development in the usual and customary lines, it 
would seem that in a large system of public schools 
maintained for the usual and average child, a genius 
is out of place. The public sehools are intended t» 
supply to the common, average, every-day child cf 
common, average, every-day parents, the elements of 
a common, average, every-day, practical education. 
and not much more and not much less. 

The error of the genius is that he forgets what he 
is expected to do, to whom, with what, and under 
what conditions of work. 

It is useless to look for a new heaven and a new 
earth in public school work. There is progress, 
slow and laborious, but it is achieved by slow, p.- 
tient, plodding labor, not by leaps and _ bounds. 
There is no cal] for a fine frenzy or a one-sided de- 
velopment. ‘The. successful school man is he who 
takes a just estimate of the conditions under which 
he has to work, and then goes in and does the best 
he can under the circumstances. He has to cut his 
coat with due regard to the cloth available. 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 


| View of the Editor of a City Daily Paper.] 

Learning gives one a better advantage in the 
world, and makes him more capable of usefulness. 
Education brings into play all the latent powers— 
powers unsuspected till wakened by the stir of the 
mind. All of education is not contained in text- 
books. Education that is intellectual only, and not 
for practical application, may be very delightful and 
desirable by those who have unlimited leisure and 
need think of self-indulgence only. 

No education is rounded out and complete with- 
out some personal knowledge of work, of labor 
which dignifies man and adds skill and self-reliance. 
Education should make the one possessing it more 
confident and useful to himself and to the world. 
His knowledge should be such as will benefit others 
than himself. 

Our public schools are the bulwark of our coun- 
try. They should be valued highly and heartily 
maintained. A certain training in character is ob- 
tained in the public school whch makes more self- 
reliant and self-helpful men and women. Pupils 
feel that their standing depends on their own merit. 
The child of rich parents is judged by the same 
standards as the child of poor’parents. Each child 
must make personal effort to win his way and de- 
velop his own ability and character. 

Then, too, in the public school children from 
homes of culture meet those coming from homes of 
poverty, ignorance, or even, it may be, homes of 
vice. It is everything to the poor child that he 
should be influenced and learn from the child of 
culture. It gives him inspiration and aspiration. 
It is equally good for the child of culture to come 
in contact with the uncultured, untrained child. 
He learns how to judge, how to choose his com- 
panions, how to conduct himself with others. He 
gets a training which stands him in good stead in 
meeting all sorts of people, as he must do in after 
life. He gets not only strength of character, but 
broader views of life and a warmer sympathy and 
understanding of human nature. Children con- 
fined exclusively to the companionship of what is 
considered their “own set” are not likely to have 
strength of character, and too often it is found they 
deteriorate in morals. They are apt to become 
vain and arrogant. If in the various changes that 
are constantly going on in our country, they are 
thrown on their own resources, it is few among 
them who are able to bear up under misfortunes 
and make their own way. Even when they possess 
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the courage for this, they frequently have to learn 
much by an experience which comes hard and from 
which a broader and more liberal training in youth 
might have saved them. We see aristocratic old 
families decaying and becoming extinct unless re- 
newed from timé to time by mixture of “plebian” 
blood. 

Every child is entitled to the best start in life that 
his parents can give him. ~Then let all children, 
boys and girls, rich and poor, have the benefit of a 
good school training. Ifa finer “polish” is desired, 
it can be afterwards acquired. 


THE WHITE-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 


(Sttta carolinensis and Sitta C. aculeata.) 


Not all of our birds are common. Neither are 
they known to the majority of people. In fact a few 
kinds are almost unknown save to such persons as 
make a special business of studying these creatures. 
One of these little-known kinds may sometimes be 
seen while seannng the trunk of some forest tree 
when searching for something to eat. Unlike most 
birds the nuthatches seem never to have learned the 
difference between “right side wp” and “up side 
down”; hence they may be seen just as frequently 
with their heads downward as with them in the 
ordinary position assumed by birds. They appear.to 
he able to run about on tree trunks almost as readily 
as a mouse would on smooth ground; and unlike 
woodpeckers, neither their feet nor their tails are 
specially fitted for the purpose. 

The white-bellied nuthatch is about the size of the 
English sparrow, is of a bluish-gray color above, 
white below, and has the top of its head and neck 
black; while there is a good-sized patch of ruddy 
feathers under the tail, thus giving it a true woods- 
man’s appearance. 

This nuthateh does its share toward keeping the 
forests and orchards cleared of insects. Anyone, 
after watching its almost incessant climbing, peer- 
ing into cracks and crannies, and pounding the bark 
with its beak so as to dislodge borers and grubs, will 
agree to its usefulness. Being so permanent a resi- 
dent in each region where found, this work continues 
throughout the year, in winter, as well as during the 
spring, summer, amd fall months. A good forager, 
indeed. must be the bird that can find sufficient food 
to supply the table of so active a worker during our 
inclement winter weather. Yet our bird is equal to 
the occasion, and seldom suffers for lack of food. 
No sound of the woods is more cheerful on a cold 
blustering day than the nasal yank, yank, yank of 
our bird as he cheerfully works at getting his living. 

A hole in a stump or tree is selected by this bird 
for its nest. Sometimes this is made by the occu- 
pant himself, but usually a knot-hole or an old wood- 
pecker’s nest serves the purpose. It is lined with 
leaves, feathers, and hair, and in it are laid from five 
to eight creamy-white eggs that are more or less 
speckled with ‘brown or lavender.—L. B., in Special 
Day Fxercises for Schools of Nebraska. 


A TIBETAN PRAYER. 


“O the jewel in the Lotus! Amen!” 


Amorig all the prayers on earth, says Colonel Yule, 
this is the prayer most abundantly recited, written, 
printed, and even spun by machines, for the good of 
the faithful. It is the only prayer known to the 
ordinary Tibetans and Mongols—the first words the 
child learns to stammer, the last gasping utterance 
of the dying. The wanderer murmurs them on his 
way, the herdsman beside his cattle, the matron at 
her household tasks, the monk in all the stages of 
contemplation. These words form at once a cry of 
battle and a shout of victory. They are to be read 
wherever the Tama church has spread, upon banners, 
"pon rocks, upon trees, upon walls, upon monu- 
ments of stone, npon household utensils, upon strips 
of paper, wpon human skulls and skeletons. They 
form the utmost conception of all revelation, the 
path of rescue and the gate of salvation. 


LEARNED TO SPELL THREE TIMES. 

The following is a good illustration of cases which 
should not confuse teachers. We are all creatures of 
habit; but we are not all pathological cases. Let us 
beware of teaching spelling with so little variety in 
method and in the cultivation of habits that the 
child must perform incantations before he can 
think:—- 

“Think of a man learning how to spell three 
times and then not being able to spell correctly,” 
said an observant man who takes an interest in sub- 
jects of this sort, “and you will have my case summed 
up exactly. I am not what you would call a bad 
speller by any means. But I stumble now and then, 
and stumble badly. Why is it? It is the simplest 
thing in the world. I grew up in the country, at- 
tended a country school, and my first spelling was 
under the rules of the old-time school teacher. I 
learned how to spell on my feet. It is a curious fact 
that for a long time I could not spell the simplest 
‘words unless I stood up. Standing I could spell any- 
thing, and, in fact, was always the winner in the 
spelling bee. No one could turn me down, as we 
used to say in the country. Well, after this, I learned 
how to spell with my pencil. All my spelling talent 
went into my pencil. My tongue forgot the art, and 
whether standing or sitting. I could not spell a word 
unless it belonged to the simplest kind, without using 
my pencil. Now I began to use the typewriter, and 
consequently had to learn ‘how to spell again. Ask 
me how to spell a word now and I will have to go to 
the typewriter unless the word is a very simple one. 
My tongue won’t spell it, and my pencil will refuse 
to write it. So T have learned to spell three times, 
and, as I said before, I am not a good speller yet.”— 
The Western Journal of Education. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


BY ARTHUR MARVIN, SCHENECTADY. 

In the United States very satisfactory progress 
has been made in Boston, New York, and a few 
other large cities within the last few years in the 
matter of medical inspection of the public schools. 
Yet as a country we are not fully aware of the rapid 
progress made in some foreign cities in this same 
matter. 

German papers report that a congress for hygiene 
and physiological pedagogy ,was recently held at 
Paris. ‘It was reported that in Berlin every school 
physician has supervision over four schools, and that 
his duties wre to examine twice a year all the pupils 
who enter the schools with reference to the senses, 
the spinal column, the development of the limbs, 
ete., to make examination of those pupils who would 
be subject to receive instruction on account of 
stuttering or some other additional infirmity; to 
make u quarterly inspection of the schoolrooms with 
reference to their sanitary condition; also of the 
health of ihe pupils and the presence of contagious 
diseases. These examinations may take place 
oftener if requested by the school board. 

In addition, the state district physician has to in- 
spect the local schools at least once every five years 
with reference to their architecture; he has also to 
prescribe the necessary measures in case of a threat- 
ened epidemic. 

The principal of the school is made responsible to 
send those pupils to the school physician whose 
state of health during the intervals of the official 
visits creates suspicion. It is especially pointed out 
that the school physician is not to give the sick 
pupil orders nor prescribe for him or her, but simply 
to notify the parents of the facts and to give them 
written advice. 

In Paris the school physicians are obliged to in- 
spect their schools at least twice a month instead of 
only twice every half year. Moreover, Parisians 
regard the most important part of the duties 
of the school physician to be the careful 
execution of the medical examination of 
the hygienic conditions of the school. As in 
Berlin, the medical treatment of the pupils 


must, as far as possible, be left to the home phy- 
sicians, who usually have known the children for a 
longer time than the school physician, and therefore 
are better judges of the condition of their health. 


Tn doubtful cases of illness in the school the ad- — 


vice of a specialist is sought rather than to demand 
of the school physician a far-reaching special 
knowledge, which might result in making a medical 
experimental station of the school. In Paris the 
school physician is entitled to view the condition of 
the dwellings of sick school children, and also to 
give advice concerning the architecture of schools 
and the division of the schoo] hours. 

hese facts show a widespread and profoundly 
scientific interest in the welfare of school children 
in Berlin and Paris. The American public school 
is so enshrined in the hearts of the people that it 
will receive as good—or better—attention than the 
schools of the two cities named above. We pro- 
pose to turn out of our public schools young men 
and women better equipped mentally, morally, and 
physically than those of any other nation, and since 
medical inspection is necessary to that end, let us 
have it introduced just as quickly as possible. Our 
young people are keenly alive to the need of ade- 
quate scientific physical training, and should be 
safeguarded and guided by the best men we can find. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that the boy 
to-day is the man to-morrow and that if he is to 
compete successfully with the foreigner he must 
have not only as good. but even better training. 


THE STRAP IN THE SCHOOL. 


BY PROF, LYMAN A, BEST, 
President of the Brooklyn, N. Y. Teachers’ Association. 


The spanking of boys redounds to their good. No 
man has a greater love for children than I, and it is 
this love which I bear them that prompts the desire 
to save them from themselves. Most boys are good 
boys, but every class in the public school has its bad 
boys. Reproof has no more effect than water on a 
duck’s back. 

You cannot control a naturally obstinate boy un- 


- Jess he knows there is some force behind the orders 


directed against him. A good. spanking will serve 
to-make him avoid infractions of the school rules, 
because a boy will dodge not only the pain of the 
punishment but the humiliation that it entails. 

T advocate spanking only as a last resort. I do 
not believe in slapping boys over the palm of the 
hand with a rattan. There are delicate nerves and 
fibers in the hand that are likely to sustain perma- 
nent injury. The ideal punishment is a strip of 
rubber hose from which the rubber covering has 
been removed, leaving a canvas and composition 
hack. This is light enough to warrant its use and 
there will be no injury. At the same time it car- 
ries an unmistakable sting that will last from five 
to fifteen minutes. The proper way to apply it is 
to place a boy across a desk with his face down and 
let it land with medium force on the part of the 
body casiest to reach under the circumstances. 


BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD. 

BacYward, turn backward, oh, Time, in your flight; 
make mea boy again just for to-night. Give me the 
bliss of that rapturous time when I would go swimming, 
say, half of the time; give me the blister that followed 
the bliss on the part of my back that the sun didn’t miss; 
give me the belting that followed it then; make me a 
jubilant urchin again. Backward, turn backward, oh, 
Time, in your flight; givé me one chance at the teacher 
to-night, the teacher that larruped me five times a day— 
oh, give me one chance at the teacher, I say' And sive 
me the woodnile as big as a hill; let the pleasure of 
splitting it cheer me and thrill, while the boys gaily jeer 
me from over the fence. Oh, give me that bliss again— 
darn the expense! “The small reservation just over the 


hill. where the thought of the hoeing would give me a 
chill; the cow that caressed me each eve with her ta‘l, 
as I tried to draw milk for a twenty-quart pail: the hens 
that forever were wanting to set; the pig with a stomach 
man never filled yet; the measles that hit me; the colicky 
pain—oh, give me the bliss of my boyhood again! If 
you'd fill me with rapture and cheerful delight, back - 
ward, turn backward, oh, Time, in your flight.—Alfred 
J. Waterhouse, 
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Chicago will have al] her children provided with 


accommodations for full-time schooling this Septem- 
ber. for the first time in vears. For the accomplish- 
ment of this she has made an heroic contest against 
fearful odds. 


After three visits to the Exposition and a delight- 
ful study of the featuring of processes as well as of 
products in all phases of life, I am satisfied that with 
all my knowledge from travel there is much to be 
learned there that cannot be learned even through 
travel. 

The best hook on “The Lighting of Schoolrooms” 
is published by Longmans, Green & ('o., New York, 
and is prepared by Professor Stuart H. Rowe of Yale 
Callege: It is complete, reliable, and usable by any 
maker of schoolhouses. It is a good protection for 
schoo] hoards against inconypetent or cranky archi- 
tects. 

W. W. Blackmar, of Hingham, Mass., the new 
commander of the G. A. R., is a graduate of the 
Bridgewater state normal! scheol. It is the first in- 
stance in which a normal school graduate has re- 
this honor. [ridgewater’s prominence and 
influence are largely due to the fact that her gradu- 
ates are in positions of leadership in every profession 
and calling. 


ceived 


One of the saddest demonstrations of the summer 
is the intense conflict over the superintendency in 
San Diego, Cal., where the salary of the superin- 
tendent was reduced from $2,000 to $300, with a 
formal request for his resignation. This, with the 
publication of articles of thousands of words pro 


and con, make a most unfortunate condition of 
things, wherever the fault may be. 


MISS HALEY’S GREATEST VICTORY. » 


The last suit in the teachers’ tax fight was won 
this week. By this*decision the teachers wil! reecive 
a half million dollars extra salary. 


Mk. RIDGEWAY’S ARTICLE. 


In this issue of the Journal of Education we pwh- 
lish .an interesting and important study by J. T. 
Ridgeway of Kansas City, Mo., a paper prepared for 
one of the regular teachers’ meetings by one of the 
teachers and published by Mr. Greenwood in his an- 
nual report. Tt is suggestive of the higher class of 
work being dene by teachers who are getting beyond 
the old-time disenssion of schoolroom devices. 


TRENTON IS IN LINE. 


Trenton has stepped to the front with tenure of 
office making permanent a teacher’s position after 
she has demonstrated her fitness for her work. 
About 100 teachers have had their salaries raised, an 
average of nearly $60 each, a total increase of $5,800. 
Not alone is the amount significant, but the way in 
which it is done. The lowest salary is now $400. 
So many cities in establishing an increase simply ad- 
vance the maximum, while here the minimum is first 
advanced. Another noticeable feature is the fact 
that in each case after the conditions of the maxi- 
mum salary is established they say that “after this 
it may be advanced at the discretion of the board, or 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent.” 
So often the phrasing leads one to feel as though the 
increase had been made, but it was to be understood 
that this is the limit. Not so in this case. 


MRS. JOHN A, LOGAN. 


One of the memorable privileges of the summer 
was to meet again, and to hear, for the first time, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, on her reminiscences of 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Logan, and of the 
eleven mistresses of the White House whom she has 
been privileged to know. There is no other woman 
who has known so many high American officials, 
civil, military, and social, as has Mrs. Logan, and 
the part she has had in public affairs for nearly half 
a century makes it a rare treat even to see and hear 
her, regardless of her themes, which are of surpass- 
ing interest—‘Civil War Leaders Whom I Knew,” 
and “Mistresses of the White House Whom I Have 
Known.” Her presence and personality, admirably 
in keeping with her topics, add materially to the 
charm of the hour. In her alone can the present 
generation come into touch with the glorious days 
of forty years ago from the social, civil, and military 
standpoints combined. This is the first season that 
she has lectured, and every effort should be made 
to afford the most abundant opportunity for those 
now on the scene of action to hear her. 


A POPULAR FLOWER SHOW. 


The most beautiful application of the modern 
utilization of school buildings for the public good of 
which I know was in Boston last June, at the An- 
drews school on Oswego street. It came when Bos- 
ton and vicinity were aglow with floral beauty. The 
Andrews school is not ordinarily in the midst of this 
glory, but for one Saturday and Sunday probably 
there was more of the radiance of rare bloom here 
than in any other building in America, and it was 
free to the children and their parents, to the older 
and younger brothers and sisters, to graceless 
bachelors and graceful spinsters. There were thou- 
sands of fragrant buds and blossoms of a hundred 
different. varieties, and there were potted plants and 
shrubs almost without limit. 

A week earlier 5,000 persons had gone to the 


famous Sargent estate to behold the glory of their 
grounds, but now Miss Sargent and the proprietors 
of a score of other similar estates had brought their 
treasures to Oswego street, that the humblest persons 
might enjoy them without so much as the investment 
of a car fare. 

When will we learn the possibilities that lie hidden 
in the single suggestion that a public school building 
is a building for the education of the public? 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


soston last week had the greatest opportunity in 
her experience, and it is with pride that we add that 
she met the opportunity admirably, never better, in- 
deed, not even when the teachers were her guests. 
The Grand Army of the Republic was here. It was 
the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the organization, 
which had its inception in Springfield, Ill, in 
March, 1866, when Chaplain William J. Rutledge 
of the Fourteenth Illinois infantry and Major B.F. 
Stephenson of the same regiment invited eleven dis- 
tinguished army officers to confer. The first 
“camp” was organized at Decatur, IIl., and a second 
immediately thereafter at Springfield, Ill. The first 
convention was held in Springfield July 12, 1866, 
and the first national encampment at Indianapolis 
November 20, 1866. The next meeting—the first 
after it was launched—was held in Philadelphia 
January 15, 1868, and General John A. Logan was 
chosen the first commander-in-chief, serving three 
terms. 4 

On May 5, 1868, General Logan issued the 
famous General Orders No. 11, establishing Memo- 
rial Day. The Grand Army of the Republic has 
borne upon its rolls more than 300,000 ex-Union 
soldiers. It has expended thousands of dollars in 
charity for its members and their families. To the 
Grand Army of the Republic more than to any 
other order do the unfortunate look for aid. Ifa 
comrade is sick, he sends to his post for sympathy 
and help. If he seeks employment, he can rely 
upon his comrades to vouch for him. He knows 
when the end comes that he will be laid to rest by 
the members of his post, and that a stone will mark 
his last resting place, and that it will never be reared 
ina potter’s field, and that each recurring thirtieth 
of May flowers will be strewn above the low, green 
mounds where sleep the loyal dead. 

It signifies much to have 35,000 of the members 
of the G. A. R., of the Woman’s Relief Corps and 
Sons of Veterans assemble in a city, and Boston ap- 
preciated this privilege to the limit. 


THE ENROLLMENT AT ST. LOUIS. 


As always, the local state furnished the largest 
membership, Missouri leading off with 2,264, nearly 
one-half of the entire attendance, and of the asso- 
ciate membership she had 146, more than one-half. 
From this point of view, no other state has ever 
matched Missouri. As always, also, Illinois led all 
other outside states, with 660; Ohio was third, with 
188; Iowa was fourth, with 128; Indiana, fifth, 
with 108, while New York had but 101, and no 
other state crossed the 100 mark. Wisconsin had 
92. The best surprise was in Mississippi, which 
was eighth for the first time, though she won this 
place with 86. Minnesota had 82. Colorado was 
also a surprise, being tenth, with 79; Nebraska, 69 ; 
Massachusetts, 67; Kansas, 66. 

The state of Washington had 62, which relatively 
broke the record of a Pacific coast state in attend- 
ance in the East. No other state reached 60. 
Georgia, 56; Michigan, 55; Texas, 54. Pennsyl- 
vania was the greatest disappointment, with but 53; 
Kentucky, 45; California, 40; South Dakota, 39; 
Florida, 32; Alabama, 32. 

New Jersey was another disappointment, with 
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only 30. Arkansas had 29; West Virginia, 28; 
Oklahoma, 27; Montana, 25; Indian Territory, 25; 
Maryland, 24; Tennessee, 24; Louisiana, 24. 

Between 10 and 20 were Maine, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, North Dakota, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, and Idaho. Below 10, are New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Wyoming, Oregon, and 
Canada. 

Nevada was the only state unrepresented. 

The most complete surprise was in the case of 
Oregon. Portland desires the meeting in 1905 or 

. 1906, and yet Oregon registered bi't 6, while Wash- 

ington enrolled 62. All in all, it is an interesting 
study. 


OHIO'S NEW EDUCATION. 


Ohio plays in great luck along all lines, and always 
has so played. More presidents of the United States, 
more Tamous generals of the Union army, more noted 
industrial leaders have been born here than in any 
other state, and the list might be extended with ease. 
Luck has played an important part in her greatness 
ever since a shrewd real estate scheme immortalized 
her in connection with the “Ordinance of 1787,” but 
never more than in the case of the New School Code 
of 1903-4, which was necessitated by a supreme court 
decision that had no intent or suspicion of meddling 
with educational affairs. 

Ifere is some of the fruitage of that decision and 
of the code which it necessitated :— 

irst—The school year in no town or city can be 
less than thirty-two full weeks. 

Second—Every school in a city or town must be 
of the same length of every other. If the village 
school has ten months, the rural schools must have. 

Third—Teachers must be employed for the full 
No teacher can be hired for the winter or 
summer term. Tt must be a yearly contract. 

Fourth—In employing teachers, the school board 
must first vote for or against the teachers already in 
the service. Until the board has voted not to re- 
employ a teacher, no one else can be voted for. 

‘Teachers are hereafter to be paid for attending in- 
stitutes, as in Pennsylvania. If already in the ser- 
vice in any school in the county, or if employed in 
the county within three months after the institute, 
they can draw pay for the week as though teaching 
and at the same rate. 

Fifth—Every city of 50,000 must have a school 
board, elected partly by sections and partly at large. 
The school board in office prior to July 1, 1904, could 
determine upon the size of the board and the propor- 
tion of members elected at large and by sections. 

There are five cities of more than 50,000, and 
sixty-six others of more than 5,000. The five large 
cities are to have school boards as follows: Cleveland, 
five at lange and two by sub-districts; Cincinnati, 
three at large and twenty-four by sub-districts; Co- 
lumbus, three at large and twelve by sub-districts; 
Toledo, three at large and twovby sub-districts; Day- 
ton, two at large and eighteen by sub-districts. Of 
the other sixty-six cities, Delaware, Worster, and 
Zanesville have but three members of the board; 
twelve cities have a board of five; thirty-three a 
hoard of six; eighteen a board of seven. 

Incidentally President Benton of the State Uni- 
versity at Miami and President Ellis of the State 
University of Athens get their salaries raised to 
$5,000. The teachers’examinations are to be con- 
ducted hereafter on a more professional basis. All 
questions are to be prepared by the state department. 
Literature is to be a feature hereafter. All teachers’ 
certificates expire in the year 1905, and must be re- 
newed, regardless of the assertions of the certificates 
now held. This is the one feature of the New Code 
that complicates matters and is open to possible 
charge of unfairness. 


year, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Grand Army encampment in Boston, August 
16-19, was one of the most successful in the history 
of the organization. It was the first time for four- 
teen years that Boston had been chosen as the place 
of meeting, and the interval had been long enough 
for the accumulation of large stores of hospitality. 
Perhaps the crowning evidence of courtesy was on 
Thursday, when 400 owners of automobiles loaned 
them for the use of the veterans for a ride over Paul 
Revere’s route to Lexington and Concord. In the 
grand parade of Tuesday there were 26,000 veterans 
in line, and the procession was five hours in passing. 
There was a brilliant electrical parade Thursday 
evening, and altogether the spare time of the vet- 
erans was well filled with pleasures. The choice of 
General Blackmar as commander ministered to local 
pride, and would have been a popular sélection with- 
out regard to that. 

* * * 

The chief political incident of the week was the 
formal notification of ex-Senator Davis of West 
Virginia of his nomination as the Democratic can- 
didiate for vice-president. Congressman Williams 
of Mississippi made the notification speech, at con- 
siderable length, and in a vein of satire upon Repub- 
lican utterances. Mr. Davis’ reply was, for the 
most part, a rehearsal of depressing industrial con- 


ditions and an arraignment of the Republican ad- 


ministration for extravagance. Mr. Davis followed 
Judge Parker's lead in declaring his conviction that 
the gold standard is irrevocably established. These 
speeches of acceptance will be followed later, on 
both sides, by formal letters in which the issues of 
the campaign will be presented at greater length. 
So far, the campaign has hardly progressed beyond 
the preliminary stages, except in Vermont and 
Maine, where the early dates of the state elections 
force a midsummer campaign on general issues. 
* 


All Russia is rejoicing over the birth of a son to 
the czar. The event occurred on the twelfth of 
August, at a time when the war news was particu- 
larly depressing, and for the moment the joy which 
it caused relieved the gloom of the general situation. 
The rejoicing was the more keen, because the impe- 
rial household and the people had experienced four 
disappointments, as one daughter after another had 
been born to the czarina during the last few years. 
The incident is important politically, as it establishes 
a direct line of succession to the throne, instead of 
that by way of the czar’s brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael. 


* 
The United States European squadron was 


ordered to Smyrna on the eleventh, and on the after- 
noon of that day Minister Leishman was notified by 
the Turkish foreign office that the demands of the 
United States would be granted. This was not a 
coincidence, but cause and effect. It is the habit of 
the sultan to procrastinate till the last moment in 
such cases, and to yield only to force or the menace 
of force. Twenty-four hours of the presence of 
three United States cruisers in a Turkish port ac- 
complished what more than two years of patient, 
but rather humiliating, diplomacy had failed to do. 
Henceforth, American religious and educational in- 
stitutions in Turkey will stand on the same footing 
as those founded by Europeans; and the rights of 


American naturalized citizens will be respected. 
* * * 


According to the Russian official report, the 
squadron which tried to escape from Port Arthur 
on the tenth of August was composed of six battle- 
ships, four cruisers, and eight torpedo boat de- 
strovers. In its effort to get through the line of the 
Japanese ships, it was greatly embarrassed by the 
novel tactics of the Japanese torpedo boats, which 


laid floating mines in the way. After the squadron 
had effected a passage, it shaped its course toward 
Shan-Tung, but was overhauled in a few hours by 
the Japanese battleships, and a running fight ensued. 
Admiral Withoft led the way on his flagship, the 
battleship Czarewitch, but his ship was badly dam- 
aged, and the admiral himself was killed. Only one 
battleship, two cruisers, and several of the smaller 
craft are definitely accounted for. The battleship 
Czarewitch reached the German port of Kiao-Chow 
crippled and unseaworthy, and the cruiser Novik 
and a destroyer also reached that haven; the cruiser 
Askold reached Woosung in a badly damaged con- 
dition, and later went to Shanghai for repairs, 


* * 


It was clearly the Russian plan, if the dash from 
Port Arthur had been successful, to unite the Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok squadrons. To that end a 
destroyer was sent to Cheefoo as soon as the fleet 
emerged to telegraph to Vladivostok. In response 
to this summons, the Vladivostok cruiser squadron, 
‘three vessels in all, started south, and on Sunday, 
August 14, was encountered in the Korean straits 
by a Japanese squadron of about the same strength, 
and immediately attacked. Here again the Jaya- 
nese were successful. The Russian cruiser Rurik 
was sunk in the engagement, and the other two ves- 
sels, more or less seriously injured, escaped to 
Vladivostok. By these two engagements the Rus- 
sian naval strength in far Eastern waters, though 
not wholly eliminated, was reduced almost to a neg- 
ligible quantity. 

* * 

With what might seem a childlike confidence, if 
it were taken seriously, Turkey has accepted the 
verbal assurances of the Russian embassy that ves- 
sels of the Volunteer Fleet, which are allowed to 
pass through the Dardanelles, will remain under the 
commercial flag, and will not be used as cruisers, 
She has therefore given her consent to the passage 
of the straits by these ships, and some of them have 
already gone through. Among these ships are at 
least five vessels of from 8,500 to 10,500 tons each, 
one or two of them ships of great speed. They have 
been lately newly equipped with ammunition hoists 
and other war gear, and are capable of immediate 
transformation into warships. No one who recalls 
the twistings of Russian diplomacy in the negotia- 
tions over Manchuria will attach much importance 
to the verbal assurances of the Russian embassy. 
It may be assumed that England will watch these 
vessels closely to see that Russia does not set at de- 
fiance the treaties which close the straits to war- 
ships. 

* 

The British House of Lords, acting as a law 
court, has rendered a decision in the case of the 
United Free church, which has set Scotland, re- 
ligiously, by the ears. When the Free church voted 
to fuse with the United Presbyterians in 1900, the 
vote stood 643 to 27, which was about as near 
unanimity as could be expected of the “dour” 
Scotch. The twenty-seven who voted against 
fusion were ministers of small Gaelic churches in 
the Highlands. They contended obstinately that, 
although a mere “remnant,” they were the only true 
Free church of Scotland, and they carried this claim 
to the courts. The lower courts ruled against them, 
but now the House of Lords has sustained them. 
The result is that all the churches, manses, colleges, 
and church and mission funds, amounting alto- 
gether to many millions of dollars, come into the 
possession of this little handful of Gaelic clergymen 
and the churches which they represent. The situa- 
tion is wholly anomalous, yet there seems to be no 
way out of it, unless the “remnant” relents,” which 
it shows no signs of doing, or the majority is able, 
by a tremendous sacrifice, to give the funds neces- 
sary to re-establish its institutions. 
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CHILDREN AS IMPROVEMENT WORKERS. 

Rochester gives a good example of school ‘and home 
ground improvement, the actual gardening having been 
done by the teachers and pupils, the impulse being given 
by a local woman’s club. In the spring of 1902 the Civic 
Centre of Washington appointed a mighty committee, 
which dwindled to two workers. But through their en- 
ergy and discretion dump piles were regenerated, and tin 
cans gave way to plant life, through the activity of the 
schcol children of Washington, so that in 1903 there had 
been created 500 flourishing home gardens. There were 
in Washington in the first instance good possibilities in 
the general existence of back yards; the agricultural de- 
partment furnished the seeds; two scientists from the 
department gave instructive talks to the children, pre- 
paring them for their gardenship; and the seeds were 
distributed at the settlement houses. Such encourage- 
ment has come to the children in caring for their home 
grounds as a direct result of the school garden move- 
ment. 

The Civic Improvement League of St. Louis has been 
peculiarly successful in enlisting the entbusiastic services 
of the children. They sent a pamphlet on “Keep Our 
City Clean,” containing ordinances especially applicable 
to keeping sidewalks, streets, and alleys clean, to every 
school teacher. This pamphlet contained, also, full de- 
tails of how the Civic Improvement League proposed to 
organize the juniors. The work has had a very steady 
growth, and a thousand boys and girls have signed the 
application for membership: “I desire to become a mem- 
ber of the Junior Civic League. I will do some active 
work to make St. Louis clean, healthy, and beautiful, and 
will make a written report of my work.” We hear of 

_ juvenile civic triumphs after similar trials by the Clean 
City Club of Carthage, Mo., and by the Children’s League 
of Good Citizenship of Carlisle, Penn.—From “Art Train- 
ing for Citizenship” (in the series “The Arts and Crafts 
in American Education”), by Rho Fisk Zueblin, in the 
Chautauquan. 


BOOKS OF THE SEA. 


The February St. Nicholas publishes what, all points 
considered, seemed the best of the lists of books about 
the ocean submitted by readers of its books and reading 
department’ — 


The Odyssey Homer 
Adventures of Telemachus Fenelon 

The Aeneid Virgil 
Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe 


Swiss Family Robinson Jean Rudolph Wyss 
Sea Tales: 
The Pilot 
Water Witch 
Red Rover \ 
Wing and Wing | 
Two Admirals J 
Westward Ho! 
Sir Edward Seaward’s Nar- 


J. Fenimore Cooper 


Charles Kingsley 


rative of his Shipwreck Jane Porter 
Mr. Midshipman Easy Captain Marryat 
Toilers of the Sea Victor Hugo 


Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea Jules Verne 

Two Years before the Mast R. H. Dana 

Treasure Island R,. L. Stevenson 

Kidnapped R. L. Stevenson 

Captains Courageous Rudyard Kipling 

The Buccaneers and Ma- 
rooners of Amcrica Fadited. by Howard Pyle 

Farthest North Fridjof Nansen 

Cast Away in the Cold Isaac I. Hayes 

Ar Arctic Boat Journey Isaac I. Hayes 

A Sailor’s Log Admiral R. D. Evans 

The Story of the American 
Sailor Elbridge S. Brooks 

The Cruise of the Cachalot Frank T. Bullen 

The Log of a Sea Waif Fran T. Bullen 

The Coral Island Robert Michael Ballantyne 

For the Freedom of the Sea Cyrus Townsend Brady 

The Grip of Honor Cyrus Townsend Brady 
(Story of Paul Jones and 
the American Revolution) 

Sailing Alone around the 
World 

Around the World in the 
Yaeht “Sunbeam” 

The Adventures of Captain 
Horn 

Cast up by the Sea 

The Spanish Galleon 

Typee and Omoo 


Captain Joshua Slocum 
Mrs. Brassey 


Frank R. Stocktor 
Sir Samuel Baker 
Charles Sumner Sesley 
Herman Melville 


Little Jarvis Mclly Elliot Seawell 
Bare Rock; or, The Island 
of Pearls Henry Nash 


J¢mes Barnes 
Ernest Ingersoll, 


Midshipman Farragut 

The Book of the Ocean 

What Dr. Darwin Saw in a 
Voyage around the World 
on the Ship “Peagle” 

The Reports of the United 
States Fish Commission 

Life and Voyages of Col- 
umbus Washington Irving 


The editor of the department notes that this prize list 


might be criticized as lacking in books ef scientific in- 
terest; but the fact that young readers, readers for 
whom the selection was made, usually prefer stories to 
heavier fare, was taken into consideration. 


1863 — 1908. 
FORTY YEARS OF AMERICAN PROGRESS SET 
FORTH IN FIGURES. 


From $174,000,000 to $873,000,000 in agricultural 
products exported. 

From $41,000,000 to $407,000,000 in manufactures ex- 
ported. 

From $6,000,000 to $39,000,000 in mining products ex- 
ported. 

From $9,000,000 to $58, 000,000 in forest products ex- 
ported. 

From 33,000,000 to 82,000,000 population. 

Frem $17,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 total national 
wealth. 

From 2,100,000 to 6,000,000 farms. 

From $8,500,000,000 to $22,000,000,000 total value of 


farm property. 

From $1,500,000,000 to $4,500,000,000 annual value of 
farm products. 

From 10,000,000 to 250,000,000 tons of coal produced an- 
nually. 

From a few thousand to over 10,000,000 tons of steel 
produced. 

From 23,000,000 to 2,900,000,000 gallons of petroleum 
produced. 

From less than 1,000,000 to over 14,000,000 tons of pig 
iron produced. 


From 7,500 to 275,000 tons of copper produced. 

From less than $200,000,000 to nearly $1,100,000,000 
total worth of minerals produced. 

From less than 150,000 to 525,000 factories. 

From less than 1,500,000 to over 6,000,000 factory 
workers. 

From $400,000,000 to over $3,000,000,000 factory wages 
and salaries yearly. 

From $2,000,000,000 to over $14,000,000,000 in factory 
products yearly. 

From $47,000,000 to $82,000,000 worth of gold produced. 

From a few thousand dollars to over $75,000,000 worth 
of silver produced. 

From 4,800,000 (1860) to 10,000,000 bales of eotton pro- 
duced. 

From $115,000,000 (1860) to nearly $400,000,000 worth 
of cottons manufactured. 

From $525 to $1,300 national wealth per capita. 

From $1,250,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 total value of farm 
animals. , 

From $204,000,000 to $1,025,000,000 total imports. 

From $243,000,000 to $1,420,000,000 total exports. 

From $2,248,000,000 (1867) down to $914,000,000 public 
debt. 

From $146,000,000 (1866) down to $25,000,000 annual 
interest charges. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Series of 


ARITHMETICS 
A NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


These two books present the best modern ideas of 
Arithmetic teaching and are intended to vitalize the 
work in the grades. - 

In the selection of problems, those against which 
teachers have long protested have been replaced by those 
appealing to the life, the interests, the needs, and 
the powers of children. 

In sequence of topics both books follow the best city 
and state courses of study. ¢ 

A pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Outlook for Arithmetic 
in America,” by David Eugene Smith, will be sent to 
any address on request. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


The leading features of this new algebra may be 
summarized as follows: (1) an arrangement in har- 
mony with existing courses of study ; (2) a presentation 
designed to awaken the interest of the pupils; (3) a 
topical arrangement for each half year, every important 
topic being repeated; (4) development of the relation 
of algebra to arithmetic both in theory and in appli- 
cations ; (5) emphasis laid on the importance of oral as 
well as of written algebra. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Chicago London 
Dallas Columbus 


From $4.12 (1866) down to thirty-two cents annual in- 
terest charge per capita. 

From $25,000,000 to $782,000,000 gold and silver in the 
treasury. 

From $595,000,000 to $2,367,000,000 total money circu- 
lation. 

From a storm-tossed, war-swept, disunited country to 
a peaceful, progressive, glorious, united union. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


New 
CONSERVATOR 


OF MUSIC 


Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
' GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 


Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. 
America can contribute as much to a musical education. 


No other school in 
None in Europe can offer more. 


It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 


inseparable from the Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. 
Every branch of a musical education has a special master. The student's capacity 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence 
buildings, the Gualled. descrigtions of Courses are best td. the year book 


which will be sent on request. Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


SCHOOL 


YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15 
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New Brunswick, city, incorporated in the time of, and. 


named for King George the Second, of the House of 


Brunswick. 
New Egypt, village, because a great .deal of corn was 


raised and ground at a mill there. 
Ocean, county; Ocean City, village, because of situa- 


‘tion on seashore. 


Ong, village, for an early settler. 
Pahaquary, township, “termination of two mountains.” 


Palisades Park, borough, because of its location on . 


the Palisades. 
Passaic, county, city, and river, either from Indian 


Passaic, or Passajeek, “a valley,” or from Indian equiv- 
alent of ‘‘peace.”’ 

Paterson, city, for Governor William Paterson. 

Peckamin, river, from pakihm, “cranberries.” 

Pegumock, creek, “dark stream.” 

Pennington, borough, for Pennington family, two 
members of which were governors of state. 

Pequanac, village, “cleared land.” 

Perth Amboy, city, combination of name of Earl of 
Perth and corruption of original Indian name of town, 
Ompage. 

Phillipsburg, town, for resident family. 

Plainfield, city, because it is situated on a beautiful 
plain. 

Rahway, river, said to be derived from Indian 
Nawakwa, “in the middle of the forest.” 

Raritan, stream and town, “forked river.” 

Ridgefield, borough, on account of the presence of 
ridges of some elevation near by. 

Seabright, borough, for town in England. 

Rockaway, river and borough, Supposed to be derived 
from Reckawacker, or Ackewek, “‘bushy”’ or “‘difficult to 
cross.” 

Rutherford, borough, for John Rutherford, land owner. 

Seabright, »vorough, for town in England. 

Sea Isle City, borough, because it is situated near the 
seashore. 

Shamong, town, “place of the big horn.” 

Somerset, county, for county in England. 

Somers Point, borough, for family of residents. 

Somervitle, tewn, probably for an English nobleman. 

South River, borough, to distinguish it from the 
North River district. 

Stockton, borough, for resident family. 

Suecasunna, town, in a docality famous for its iron 
ore. From the Indian suken, “black,” and achsun, 
“stone,” “place where black stone is found.” 

Summit, city, because of its elevation. 

Suspecaugh, stream, “muddy or standing water.” 

Sussex, county, for county in England. 

Swedesboro, town, because settled by Swedes. 

Tenafly, borough, ‘at the meadow.” 

Tinton Falls, town, corruption of Tintern, England. 

Toms, river, said to have been named for Captain 
William Tom. 

Totowa, borough, from Indian Tosawei, “to sink, dive, 
or go under water.” 

Trenton, city, for Colonel William Trent, speaker of 
the assembly. 

Tuckahoe, creek, “where deer are shy.” 

Union, county and town, founded during Civil war, 
named to express the patriotic sentiment of that section. 

Vailsburg, borough, for Vail fantily. - 

Vineland, borough, because it was the intention of the 
founder tc raise grapes on an extensive scale, which 
was realized tc a considerable extent. 

Wallington, borough, for Walling Van Winkle. 

Walpack, township, “a sudden bend of a: stream 
around the base of a rock,” 

Wanayue, river and valley, ‘sassafras place.” 

Warren, county, for Joseph Warren, who fell in baitle 
of Bunker Ffill, 

Weehawken, town, “maize land.” 

Wenonah, borough, from the Indiari “first-born daugh- 
er.” 

West Creek, town, from Indian word meaning, “place 
to eat meat or vegetable.” 

Whippany, river, arrow stream. 

Wisconk, river, “the elbow.” 

Woodridge, town, because of the wooded ridge rising 
from the Hackenseck meadows. 

Woodbury, city, for an English town. 

Woodstown, borough, for a resident family. 


Art weak? <A little weight shalt tire thy hand. 
Art strong? A grievous thing shall crush thee not; 
Art weak and strong? Then shalt thou understand 
And lénd thy shoulder where the noon is hot. 
—Isabella Howe Fiske. 


Smith, Ph.D., Columbia University. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 395 pp. Mailing price, 75 
cents. 

Like the primary arithmetic by the same author, the 
“Grammar School Arithmetic” is strictly up-to-date in 
its methods, in illustrations, and in the materials for ex- 
amples and problems. Dr. Smith has decided ideas as to 
the theory and philosophy of number teaching, but he 
does not burden these elementary books therewith, for 
what he aims at is the making of:a book through which 
the ordinary child will get the most good out of the 
study of the book under the lead of the ordinary teacher. 

The work follows, in sequence of topics, the best of the 
courses of study in use by the various cities and states. 
In general, each topic is so treated as to give the pupil 
a feeling of reasonable mastery, together with the con- 
sciousness that it is not completely exhausted. This 
permits, without loss of interest, an occasional return 


’ to the more important subjects, as the child passes from 


grade to grade. 

In the matter of methods and device, the effort is made 
to adopt the best, always avoiding extremes. For ex- 
ample, the equation in its simplest torm is introduced 
just when it begins to appeal to children as having a 
real value, and is used only when it simplifies the work. 
The exercises are composed of genuine American prob- 
lems, showing common business as it really is to-day, 
but without presenting subjects too technical for the ap- 
preciation of boys and girls of grammar school age. At 
the same time, due provision is made for that thorough 
and continued drill on the arithmetical operations that 
is so necessary. 

While the need for illustrations is not so great as i 
the primary grades, such use is made of pictures as wil 
appeal to teachers as reasonable, and as will add to the 
interest and value of the book for children. 
GERSTACKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN. Edited by 

Griffin M. Lovelace of the Louisville (Ky.) Male High 
School. 16me. Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by R. A. 

Von Minckwitz of New York and Anne C. Wilder of 
Kangas City, Mo. 16mo. Cloth. 220 pp. List price, 
45 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The “Germelshausen” is esteemed by good judges one 
of Gerstacker’s best stories, and as most gracefully told. 
It deals largely with simple German village life and its 
love of out-of-door tramps and amusements. Gerstacker 
was a globe-trotter, and it will interest American stu- 
dents that no German has written as copiously or enter- 
tainingly of our country as he. Notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary accompany the text. 

Lessing’s “Minna” is a play, largely abounding in 
comedy, and was his most popular work, though not his 
greatest. In it Lessing came into the closest touch with 
the national life of his people. The play dates from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Its tinge is decidedly 
Saxon, instead of Prussian. And it retains its popu- 
larity in Germany to the present day. Notes and vo- 
cabulary are carefully arranged by the editors. 


SANDEAU’S MLLE. DE LA SEIGLIERE. Edited by 
Elizabeth M. White, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. 12mo.. 163 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited by 
C. Fontaine, High School of Commerce, New York. 
Cloth. 12mo. 208 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. Edited by Hiram P. William- 
son, University of Chicago. Cloth. 12mo. 220 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

These volumes are made up of selected writings of emi- 
nent French authors. “Colomba” is Merimee’s master- 
piece, and is told in simple and elegant style, belonging 
to the polished courtier which he was. Dumas’ story has 
spirit, action, and brilliancy, and is full of dramatic 
situations. Sandeau’s pleasing and refined style, in 
which he depicts the scenes following the Revolution, is 
peculiarly fine French. Each of these books is carefully 
edited, and the vocabularies and notes are of great value 
to make the text intelligible and helpful. 


THE NEGRO CHURCH. By W. E. B. Dubois. Pub- 
lished by Atlanta University. Paper cover. 212 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A valuable comglication of facts of the church life of 
the colored race in America to-day. The Negro churches 
in 1903 numbered 30,000, with over 3,500,000 members. 
Atlanta University has rendered conspicuous service by 
planning for this subject of the religious life of this 
people. The volume merits the most careful perusal by 
all who are interested in the uplifting of the colored race. 
A distinct call is made for more intellectual and ethical 
preachers, in contrast to the emotional exhorters who 
have swayed this naturally excitable people by their 
loose-jointed appeals. To meet this need, thirteen Negro 
theological schools are in existence, with 1,500 graduates, 
who have been prepared for larger usefulness by a more 
thorough training. This book deserves a wide dissemi- 
nation. 


THE NEGROES OF COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. By W. 
Wilson Elwang, M. A. Published by University of 
Missouri. Paper. 69 pr. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a careful, but not exhaustive, study of the 

Negro problem in a northern community, where the 


’ eolored people form one-third of the population. The 


subjects of “Economic Conditions,” “Social Life,” “Re- 
ligion,” ‘Education,’ and “Morals” are considered in 
separate chapters. The conclusion reached is that, apart 
fron “the saving remnant,” the average Negro in Colum- 
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1 ; : ever his predecessor was in slavery. “As a laborer, his 
(111.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By David Eugene chief characteristics are unreliability and inability,” says 


the author. It is believed that the race requires large 
provision for industrial training, and that the nation 
should undertake his education in this line. 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. By G. T. Chivers. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 335 pp. 
Our English teachers bring out some text-books that 

astonish Americans in their completeness, clearness, and 

vigor, and this is one of the books thus produced. It is 

a book the mastery of which will give power. of thought 

and equiqment for service. It presents every phase of 

each subject effectively. There are more than 1,400 ex- 
amples, mostly original, and prepared especially for this 
work, and the rest from college and university exam- 
ination papers. Any one desiring to train his class so 
thoroughly as,to make masters of them and so interest- 
ingly as to retain their earnest attention will find that 
this book meets his need. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. By 
John Gault and Fred L. Spaulding. Published by 
Authors. Cloth. 95 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

The Constituion of New Hampshire was revised 
and amended in 1903, and in that same year it was en- 
acted that the constitutions of the United States and 
New Hampshire “must be read aloud by the scholars at 
least once during the last year of the course below the 
high school.” The authors give the amended constitu- 
tion of the state, with brief historical and explanatory 
notes on the same that have decided merit both for their 
brevity and perspicacity. 

ART OF CLASS MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 
By Joseph S. Taylor, Ph.D., District Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. Cloth. 115 pp. Price, 80 cents, net. 

How to successfully manage a class is a problem with 
many a teacher. To help such a teacher solve this prob- 
lem is the effort of this modest volume. The views ex 
pressed in it are of the highest value. No page is with- 
out some truly he:pful suggestion. The thought of cor- 
poral punishment is frankly eliminated. The attempt to 
be made is to put a class on its honor. So class organi- 
zation and class government are advocated. It may be 
thought that some of the author’s positions are idealistic, 
but the more they are pondered, the more will they seem 
eminently sensible and practical. Any teacher will find 
in them something decidedly helpful. 


POINTS AT ISSUE, AND OTHER POINTS. By Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers of Yale University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 273 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

A cluster of grapes from the vineyard of literature. 
The author, who, by the way, is professor of English lit- 
erature at Yale, is jealous of the position which this lit- 
erature should occupy both in and without our colleges. 
He challenges the custom of slurring English which pre- 
vails in some institutions of learning. He also notes—if 
he does not disapprove—the change in our literature that 
came with our Civil War. And he lets in light upon 
“Emerson’s ‘i'ranscendentalism,” on “The Modern Feel- 
ing for Nature,” and “Aesthetic Botany.” Then in choic- 
est diction and sanest discrimination, he treats of “The 
English Lyric,” “Dialect of the Old Stage,” and “The 
Queen of Hearts,” which is “good Queen Bess.” Each 
of the nine essays is well worth perusal, and one con- 
cludes. from that perusal that the author’s “points” are 
well taken. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By Henry William Elson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 950 pp. Illustrations, maps, and 
charts. Very full index. Price, $1.75. . 

This volume contains more material on United States 
history than any other school text-book in one volume 
that has been issued. It has every device for promoting 
a clear understanding of the movement of civic, political, 
industrial, and social life. It has numerous maps and 
charts, many of which are on an entirely new and in- 
genious plan. The index is remarkably complete and 
correspondingly helpful. It is not only a book of nearly 
1,000 pages, but the print of the page is four inches wide, 
and is small, though entirely clear, so that there is more 
matter than in three ordinary books of 500 pages. 

The study begins with the first things, and leaves out 
nothing until the purchase of the Isthmian canal, mak- 
ing the scope the greatest, and the records the latest 
available in any school book. The marginal topics are 
helpful and the footnotes invaluable. At the close of 
each chapter are suggestive notes giving unusual and 
highly interesting incidental information. 

The style ‘is such as to hold close attention, and at the 
same time tends to abide in memory, while withal it 
provokes independent thinking on the part of pupils. 
The author has shown what is possible in the matter of 
school book making in history. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Our Birds and Their Nestlings.” By Margaret Cousins Walker. 
New York: American Book Co. 

“The First Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.” By J. A. 
Culler. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“Ts the Soul a Substance?” By C. W. Larison. Price, $1.25. 
Ringos, N. J.: Fonic Publishing House. 

“Songs of the Flag and Nation.” Compiled and edited by W. H. 
Jones. New York: Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. 

“The Ainu Group at the St. Louls Exposition.” By Frederick 
Starr.——“ The Nature of the State.” By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 15 
cents.—Ants and Some Other Insects.” By Dr. August Forel. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 

“Our Little Turkish Cousin.’’—— ‘“ Our Little German Cousin.”—— 
Our Little Jewish Cousin.”——“ Our Little Canadian Cousin,.”—- 
«“ Our Little Irish Consin.” By Mary Hazelton Wade. Price, 60 cents 
each.——“ Stories of Little Animals.” By Lenore E Mullets. Price, 
$1.00." Nita, the Story of an Irish Setter.” By Marshall Saunders, 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: L, C, Page & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president, 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California, 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State - 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 

. dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


ST. ALBANS. Frederick W. Freeman, 
who recently resigned -as principal and 
superintendent of the St. Albans schools, 
has peen elected to, and has accepted the 
position of superintendent of schools at 
Bath, Me. 

TOWNSEND. The trustees of Leland 
and Gray Seminary at Townsend have 
engaged Professor P. B. Perkins of 
brunswick, Me., as principal of the semi- 
nary for the coming year. Mr. Perkins 
is a graduate of the Brunswick normal 
echool and of Brunswick University, and 
has spent a year in study at Yale. 

PITTSFORD. L. R. Noble of Tin- 
mouth, Vt., a graduate of Middlebury 
College, hae been engaged as principal of 
the graded schools at Pittsford. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Superintendent of Schools 
Seaver’s annual report has been issued, 
opening with the customary statistical 
presentation showing the distribution 
and number of pupils. The following is 
a summary for the past three years, for 
January 31, of each year:— 


Schools. 1902. 1908. 1904. 
187 226 231 
High and Latin ..... 5,989 6,337 6,646 
wied . 41,749 42,635 43,785 
Kindergarten ....... 4,612 4,760 4,812 
Total, day schools ... 84,778 86,797 88,753 
School for deaf ..... 122 120 131 
Evening high ...... . 2,476 2892 4,711 
Evening elementary. 3,871 4,051 4,396 
Evening drawing ... 673 744 T57 


Spectacle island .... 19 11 7 
Special 49 73 94 

The increase in the whole number of 
day school pupils, taken as the best 
practical measure of the needs of the 
system, was 1,956, or a trifle less than 
the average increase during the last four 
years—2,007. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The dates of official recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the various state normal 
schools are: Second district, Méillers- 
ville, 1859; twelfth district, Edinboro, 
1861; fifth district, Mansfield, 1862; third 
district, Kutztown, 1866: sixth district, 
Bloomsburg, 1869; first district, West 
Chester, 1871; seventh district, Shippens- 
burg, 1873; tenth district, California, 
1374: ninth district, Indiana, 1875; eighth 
district, Lock Haven, 1877; 
district, Clarion, 1887; eleventh district, 
Slippery Rock, 1889; fourth district, East 
Stroudsburg, 1893. The period elapsing 
from the recognition by the state of the 
earliest to that of the Jatest school was 
thirty-four years, although the induce- 
ments offered and the conditions imposed 
were identical. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Edwin Twitmyer has re- 
signed as principal of the high school 
after many years of important service. 
He is by far the senior educator of the 
state so far as continuous service in one 
public school position is concerned. He 
has seen a half dozen men come and go 
as president of the State University, as 
president of each of the three state nor- 
ma! sehools, while he has seen several 
men come and go from the superintend- 
epcy of every city and country in the 


thirteenth - 


state. Mr. Twitmyer is a,graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College in Penn- 
sylvania, was a teacher in the Keystone 
state before he went to the coast, and he 
has been the only principal the school 
has known since it -was a full fledged 
‘high school. He has seen it grow from 
a village high school to a vast institu- 
tion with a home of almost university 
proportions. Mr. Twitmyer is greatly 
heloved by his teachers, who have pre- 
sented him with a watch of the best 
make as a token of their affection. 

Mr. Twitmyer is to be succeeded by W. 
T. Geiger of the high schoo) of Aurora, 
lll., a young man of high repute from 
¥vhom much is anticipated. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. The Summer school at 
Knoxville reports an attendance of about 
fourteen hundred—a little less than last 
year. on account of the St. Louis Fair 
and other summer schools. 

This movement may be noted as an en- 
couragement to the givers to. the 
southern educational fund, repre- 
senting a great up-rising of the 
young edueators of the South. The 
Southern states are represented in about 
the following proportion: Alabama, 57; 
Florida, 2); Georgia, 81; Kentucky, 30; 
Louisiana, 29; Mississippi, 41; North Car- 
olina, 45; South Carolina, 51; Texas, 32: 
Virginia, 24; Tennessee, 784. The profes- 
sors report that they are working harder 
than any lot of summer school people 


that ever lived. : 
IOWA. 


The Keokuk county institute was a two 
weeks’ affair, and was a teachers’ insti- 
tute, farmers’ institute, and pupils’ insti- 
tute combined. A great affair! 


MORE ABCUT MAGIC LANTERNS. 


In view of the many artic'es on the 
value of pictures in education as used 
with the magic lantern, perhaps it is 
needless to say more in this article 
Certainly no other one thing reaches so 
directly to the pupils’ understanding and 
so impresses its teachings. Art, history, 
geography, “fireside travel,’’ and all the 
ologies (theology, perhaps, excepted) may 
be most interestingly and lastingly taught 
by the magic lantern. The wealth of 
slides which may be bought or leased of 
such firms as 'T. H. McAllister of 49 Nas- 
sau street, New York city, is almost infinite 
in variety, and very cheap. This firm, 
by the way, was the only one to which a 
medal and diploma for magic lanterns 
and stereopticons: was awarded at the 
Chicago Exposition, 1893. It is,however, 
the money-making side of which we would 
more particularly speak. There are 
hundreds of our readers who would be 
glad to know how to make money for 
themselves during the coming fall and 
winter, for their classes, clubs, or schools. 
No better field can be found for this than 
in Magic Lantern entertainments. From 
a former article in these columns we 


quote: — 

T. H. McAllister has in a way staked 
out a new field, and is demonstrating the 
profit in dollars and cents, which will 
accrue to those—especially teachers— 
who intelligently use his apparatus. 
More than one man has worked his way 
through college in this manner, for as a 
profitable business there is no form of 
popular entertainment that pays as good 
a return for the amount invested. An 
“illuminated lecture” combines rare at- 
tractions for a refined and intelligent 
audience seeking instruction, and can be 
made equally attractive to an audience 
desiring only to be amused. An endless 
number of lectures illustrative of travel 
at home or abroad can be made by selec- 
tions of slides from the large line of 
“Views of Places of Interest,” offered by 
Mr. McAllister, and these, being all di- 
rect photographs, bring the scenes and 
the life of the people vividly home to 
the audience, imparting more knowledge 
in the course of an hour than could be 
derived from the laborious reading of 
many volumes. The “lecture sets” con- 
tain many carefully-arranged series of 
such views, accompanied by descriptive 
lectures, if one cannot or does not care 
to compose his own talks. Amusement 
of a rational kind is equally necessary 
with instruction, and an entertainment 
formed largely of laughable and comic 
views will often draw a larg® audience 
and pay well. An abundance of mate- 
rial for such entertainments will be 
found by consulting the various lists. 
An illuminated lecture can be made an 
easy, pleasant, and profitable means of 
raising funds for the many objects of 
benevolenee and charity in which every 
church congregation is engaged. This 
will appeal forcibly to those who have 
exerted themselves in getting up fairs, 


concerts, etc., the results of which so 
frequently prove but a poor return for 
the time and money expended in the 

whereas, an illuminated 


preparation; 
lecture demands little labor in advance 
or in execution, and never fails to draw. 


Is not the business “played out”? Has 
it not been overdone? Is there any 
money in it? are questions sometimes 
asked, generally founded on the recol- 

lantern 


lection of some old-time magic 
show given with an inferior instrument 
and wretched daubs of views. In reply, 


it may be said that the business is not 
played out, it has not been overdone, and 


that there is money in it when judi- 
ciously managed has been shown by the 
success of well-known lecturers who 
have conducted the business profitably 
for years. The.country is growing, pub- 
lic taste is improving, and there is al- 
ways an opening for a man with energy 
and judgment to make a good living with 
a good outfit. The entire equipment is 
compact, and can therefore be easily and 
economically transported from place to 
place; no large personal force is re- 
quired, the physical labor is light, and 
the operating expenses are slight. y 
H. McAllister, manufacturing optician, 49 
Nassau street, New York city, will be 
wae to furnish all information on appli- 
cation. 


WHO WON AND HOW. 


Readers will reeail the remarkable 
offer made in the winter and spring by 
the Willard Chemical company of Bos- 
of the celebrated 


ton, manufacturers 
“Velva” and “Protection” soaps, of six 
free trips to the St. Louis exhibition, 
including transportation, sleeping car 


accommodations, meals en route, and en- 
tertainment at a first-class hotel, with 
daily admission to the fair, or the 
equivalent to cost of each trip in cash, 
This offer was made to teachers who 
should write the six best letters regard- 
ing the soaps. The judges were Albert 
E. Winship, Litt.D., editor-in-chief Jour- 
nal of Education and American Teacher, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse, past president 
of New England Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, and Miss Alice M. Turner, president 
of National Woman's Protective Associa- 
tion, representing educational interests, 
the press, and purity in manufacture. 
The names of the winners and their con- 
tributions are given below. It may be of 
interest to know that.each contestant 
chose cash as the premium, and that 
the sum was promptly forwarded. 


Why limit one to 100 words in prais- 
ing “Protection” soap, when one couldn't 
praise it sufficiently in 2,000? I may 
call myself a connoisseur in soaps, and 
I must say I never used any as satisfac- 
tory. as “Protection.” ‘Tis said that, no 
matter what a woman’s politics, she al- 
ways wants protection. However this 
may be, they’d want “Protection” soap 
had I their ear long enough to dictate on 
its wonderful merits for bath and 
shampoo. That I don’t say more in this 
letter about it is your fault. Won't 
even let me add ‘a postscript—a woman's 
lengthy postscript. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) M. Teresa Ryan. 

121 W. 4th street, Covington, Ky. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


Adam bathed in Eden's waters, 
And we hope they kept him clean. 
Eve did as she “hadn’t oughter,” 
And when Adam next is seen 
As a digger and a delver, 
Eve 'n Adam needed “Velva.” 


Patriarchs of ancient story 

Lived in tents, and felt no need, 
But when shearing (usage hoary) 

Wool from e’en the choicest breed 
Dingy was,—and brought dejection, 
How ot ,would have prized “Protec- 

on”! 


Babylonian, Egypt, Grecian 
Gave to us some gift imperial, 
Roman power, most far-reaching, 
Never touched our height aerial. 
They but died and left the hope 
Some one would make “Velva” soap. 


Comfort missed in Eden’s garden, 
Help the ancient patriarchs lost, 
Luxury that Rome might pardon, 
As the one she valued most. 
“Velva” soap! Our praise we pour, 
Choicest gift of Ninteen-four! 
Julie E. Moore. 
Hotel Summers, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Velva” is an ideal superfine toilet 
soap of an especially choice compound, 
pure and genuine. For the most tender 
and delicate skin it contains all the 
scientific properties essential to its pres- 
ervation. ‘so the neglected skin it acts 
as an emollient and healing balm, cleans- 
ing, nourishing, and creating a cuticle, 
of superb softness and dainty whiteness. 
Of charming fragrance, it imparts a re- 
freshing, evanescent perfume every time 
Identified with “Velva” is a panel 


used. 
of pumice, an exceptiona: convenience 
making it an unsurpassed luxury in 


office, home, or traveling. This unique 
exclusive feature will appeal to everyone, 
and stamps “Velva” as peerless. 
Elizabeth Foreman Eaton. 
173 Cottage street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Having given “Velva” soap a thorough 
trial, I do not hesitate to pronounce it 
the best expression of the modern soap- 
maker's art. By its use the skin is soft- 
ened, soothed, and thoroughly cleansed. 
The insertion of the pumice panel in each 
cake renders it most useful and invalu- 
able in removing grease, stains, and the 
objectionable odor of drugs that the 
physician and druggist must handle. I 
find it readily removes stains of iodine, 
nitrate of silver, etc., leaving the skin 
smooth and spotless. It is indispensable 
as a cleanser. A happy combination of 
the useful for producing the beautiful. 

D. H. Worthington, M. D 

Newport, Va. 


Having in a half-century life used 
many grades of soaps, from the pioneer 
“soft soap” to the later-Gay Bonton 
Panseune, I confess, for shampoo, cleans- 
ing, and soothingly refreshing feelings 
to the usually dry, scaly skin of age, as 
well as its wholesome antiseptic proper- 
ties, none equals, in my opinion, “Protec- 
tion” soap, the motto for which might 


truly be, “An age and nursery necessity 
and a household luxury.” 


W. A. Culberson. 
Hillsboro, Tex. 


“VELVA” SOAP. 
There is a soap whose virtues rare 
Endear it to each lady fair; 
Beneath its touch the soft flesh glows 
As fresh and fragrant as a rose. 
Its properties are pure and mild, 
And suit alike man, woman, child; 
The pumice panel will blot out 
All stains of ink or berry spot. 
By “Velva’s” use each maid may be 
A Venus rising from the sea, 
With Aesh as satiny as pearl— 
A boon to matron and to girl. 
“Velva” has virtues.that the best 
Of other soaps can ne’er contest, 
Henry C. Wood. 


Harrodsburg, Ky. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE TREMONT. 


Henry W. Savage has added another 
big success to his list of attractions in 
“The Sho-Gun,” the new Korean comic 
opera, which represents the first joint 
work of George Ade and Gustav Luders. 
This piece received its first Eastern pro- 
duction at the Tremont theatre, Boston, 
last Monday evening, and scored a com-. 
plete triumph in every respect. George 
Ade’s book is clean-cut and amusing 
from beginning to end. He has taken 
up amusing little incidents of American 
life for the thread of his story, and while 
the atmosphere of the opera is Korean, 
the plot in the main belOngs to this 
country. The story is sane and logical 
from beginning to end, the lines are 
bright, witty, and satirical, and the 
author’s treatment of various character 
types is extremely unique. As for Mr. 
Luders’ music, it certainly takes rank 
with any of his previous scores, and 
many pronounce it the best work he has 
yet done, The scenery is picturesque 
and typically Korean. Judging from the 
opening performance, “The Sho-Gun” 
‘will prove an immensely popular attrac- 
tion for the Tremont. The engagement 
is a limited one. 


KEITH'S. 


Henry E. Dixie, whose name will al- 
ways be inseparably connected with 
“Adonis,” no matter what change he 
may choose to make in his line of enter- 
tainment, is to be the headline attraction 
at Keith’s the week of August 29. Mr. 
Dixie will present for the first time in 
vaudeville in Boston a charming one-act 
play, entitled “Over a Welsh Rarebit.” 
Other noted entertainers in the same bill 
will be Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, in a 
comedy sketch, “When Two Hearts Are 
Won”; Francis Gerard, a muscularly- 
developed athlete of the Sandow type; 
Fisher and Carroll, eccentric talking 
comedians and parody singers; Ed and 
Nettie Masse, skillful novelty jugglers; 
and a trio of Italian singers who have 
been scoring a tremendous hit in New 
York during the past two months. The 
Fadettes orchestra will change their 
musical program, as usual, and all the 
ictures in the biograph will be renewed. 
Inderlined for the week of September 5 


are the former Castle-square theatre 
leading actors, John Craig and Lillian 
Lawrence. 


Frank J. Sherman, who for several 
years has represented the publisbing 
house of J. B. Lippincott Company of 
Philadelphia in Boston, has transferred 
his allegiance to Silver, Burdett & Co. of 
New York, and will travel in astern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Mr. Sher- 
man is known as an energetic, efficient man, 
well liked in educational, business, and social 
circles. 


A JANITOR'S SUICIDE, 


Peleg Borden, for seventeen years jani- 
tor of the B. M. C. Durfee high school of 
Fall River, despondent because students 
had daubed the building with green paint, 
shot and killed himself Thursday. Bor- 
den’s pride in the beautiful schoolhouse 
amounted almost to a passion, and ths 
vandalism preyed upon and possibly un- 
settled his mind.—Exchange. 


+ 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 


P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
jun30-tf 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo. jun30-5t 


“The last time I saw him he had just 
graduated from college and was waiting 
for a good position.” 

“All that’s changed. He’s looking for 
a plain job now.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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N TEXT-BOOKS 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States (new edition, thoroughly- revised). TS Oe 


TEXT-BOOKS WITH SUCCESSFUL 


Trotter’s Geogravhy of Commerce ....... $1.10 net Ball’s Elements of Greek.”...... $1.00 
Botsford's Histories—Ancient ($1.50 net), Greece, ($1.10 net), Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry........ 1.10 
Orient and Greece ($1.20 net), Rome Holgate’ s Elementary sve 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England.........+++++++05 1.25 -“ Peabody’s Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene 1.10 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 1.00 “ Andrew and Howland’s Elements of Physics............. w+ 1,10 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English and American Literature........ 1.00 Crew's Elements of Physics ........... 1.10 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero: Ten Orations with the Letters to Waddell’s School Chemistry 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE BY THE STATE OF TENNESSEE AND THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


TARR AND GEOGRAPHIES 


A TWO-BOOK, A THREE-BOOK, AND A FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


PRINCIPAL DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Home Geography is made the basis of all later study. 

Each Basal Idea — cotton or tobacco growing, or a coal mine, for example, — is presented i in special detail in connection with some part 
of the world in which it is particularly prominent. 

The Text is in the form of a skilfully drawn narrative. 
ing ever published. 

Profitable Reviews and Comparisons are abundantly provided, 

The detailed study of the Seasons, Winds, Storms, Ocean Currents, etc., is-introduced a year later than usual, after the United 
States has been treated in full. 

This is the only series of geographies that can be studied to the best advantage in the order in which they are written. 

The Illustrations are directly a part of the text, thus making the instruction more concrete and interesting. 


The Form of the books makes them easy to carry and to use. 
The books are exceptionally easy to teach and easy to study, 
The Maps of this Series are the clearest in print. Superfluous details are omitted. 


This explains why the Tarrand McMurry Geographies are the most interest- 


FOR TEACHERS 


Baldwin's Mental Development in the Child and the Race, McMurry’s (C. A.) Elements of General Method (.90 net); 


Butler's The Meaning of Education ..............066 ween cues 1.00 net) ; Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work, 
Chubb’s The Teaching of English ........... 1.00 net with Stories (.60 net); Special Method in Geography 
Cubberley’s Syllabus of History of Education................ 2.60 “ (.70 net); Special Method in History (.75 net). 

De Garmo’s Interest and Education......... 0 see eee eens 1.00 “ McMurry’s (C. A. and F. M.) The Method of the Recitation. -$0. .90 net 
Dutton’s Social Phases of Education .........+..eeee ceeeeees 1.25 Monroe’s Source Book of the History of Education .........- 2.25 “ 
Hanus’ Educational Aims and 1.00 Oppenheim’s Mental Growth and Control........... 1.00 “ 
Herbart’s Outlines of Educational 1.25 “ Redway’s The New Basis of 1.00 “ 
Herrick’s The Meaning and Practice of Commercial Educa- * Rowe's The Physical Nature of the Child ...............06- 1.00 

Horne’s The Philosophy of Education 1.75 “ Shaw’s. School Hygiene 1.00 “ 
Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study .................. 1.25 “ Smith’s Teaching of Elementary Mathematics................ 1.00 


i=) 


— 


pone 


We shall be glad to give information regarding them at any time. 


COMPANY 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Our List contains Many Other Text-Books of Recognized Merit. 


THE MACMILLAN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Three good short stories, a number of 
capital anecdotes and sketches, besides 
much carefully selected miscellany will 
be found in the Youth’s Companion of 
August 11.. Elia W. Peattie’s story, “At 
Dr. Merriweither’s,” might well be distri»- 
uled as a tract among a certain class of 
housekeepers and a certain kind of ser- 
vants. It is a story of ideal relations be- 
tween servants and masters. Perhaps 
such relations are rare because the ideal 
master and the ideal servant so seldom 
meet, hut the story suggests much and is 
delightfully told. Carroll Watson Ran- 
kin and Margaret Johnson contribute di- 
verting stories for the issue of August 18. 
This number shows no sign of midsum- 
mer dullness. Professor W. H. Holmes, 
chief of the Bureau of American ethnol- 
ogy, contributes an article packed with 
interesting information on “The Earliest 
Americans,” and there are four first-rate 
short stories, several character sketches, 
and half a dozen of those brief humorous 
paragraphs for which the Companion is 
famous, and are so well worth remember- 
ing and telling “over the teacups.” 


—Robert M. Sillard writes an enthu- 
siastic appreciation of the famous Irish 
poet in the August Catholic World. The 
citizens of Dublin are about-to build a 
monument to Moore’s memory. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT BENEFIT 
OF EDUCATION. 


Edward T. Howard of the Tribune build- 
ing,New York city,whofor the past quar- 
ter of a century, has had charge of the 
advertising of the Waterman “Ideal” pen, 


made by the L. E. Waterman company, of 
which he is a director, said to the writer 
one day that he did not care how many 
different kinds of fountain pens were 
manufactured, nor how extensively they 
were advertised; the more the merrier, 
as it all helped to sell the Waterman 
“Ideal’’ pen. People might use ordinary 
steel pens till the crack of doom and the 
fountain pen industry would languish, but 
once educated to the use of the fountain 
pen and the habit was never foregone. 
And from the use of a poor fountain pen 
to the use of the best was but a short step, 
and the Waterman “Ideal” is the best. 
‘Lhis is good logic, was the line on which 
the inventor of the pen reasoned, and has 
been borné out by facts. There was a 
time—when has there not been a time?— 
when the market was flooded with “just- 
as-good” pens at a quarier the price of the 
Waterman “Ideal.” ‘This did not “‘phase”’ 
the inventor—a man of acute busin«ss per- 
ception, strict integrity, and “‘nerve’’—in 
the least. “They’re only helping me,” he 
said. ‘‘Let them go, they’ll all come back 
to me, and I will reap the benefit of the 
education the public is obtaining at other 
expense than mine.” And so they were 
let alone, and in a few months the cheap 
pens were thrown away and the Water- 
man sales were increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Last year the sales were nearly 
as much as that of all the steel pens in the 
country (which reach an annual total of 
only about $3,000,000) combined, and a 
hundred-fold more than the agg-egat2 
sales of all other fountain pens. So thor- 
oughly does it dominate the field that 
when one thinks of a fountain pen he 
thinks instinctively of a Waterman. 
There are a half-dozen or so such things 
in the country, standard manufacturers 
which have imitators, the ‘atter of which 


’ “ent go little ice,” so to speak, that they 


are not thought of in the least. In this 
very select list with Baker’s chocolate, 
and a few others, the Waterman ‘Ideal’ 
fountain pen holds “the front rank.” The 
invention of the pen was bred of necessity 
and was the work of an insurance agent 
(the necessity of pen and ink for sucb 
men at all time and places is obvious), the 
late L. E. Waterman, who knew what he 
wanted, and worked at it until he got it. 
At first the business was of the smallest. 
The inventor was without capital, made 
a few pens at a time, either to order or to 
peddle, and the sales made went back to 
his bench. Borrowing the money for ad- 
vertising, it was judiciously expended 
under the advice and direction of Edward 
T. Howard with marvelous results, the ad- 
vertising, of course, being ‘“‘backed up” by 
the goods. To-day the L. E. Waterman 
Company. of which F. D. Waterman is 
p~ ident, and W. J. Ferr's, secretary, oc- 
c-p es the corner building at 173 Broad- 
way, which has become the Waterman 
building. On the first floor is the retail 

ent, where thousands of pens are 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 
Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 
Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the syst« matic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


‘HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


displayed, and the customer must indeed 
be hard to please who cannot find a pen 
there to suit him. The factory where the 
parts are made is in Conmecticut, the 
parts being “assembled” in New York. 
There are branch stores in all the impor- 
tant cities of the United States and Eu- 
rope. The main European store is at 12 
Golden Lane, London, where an immense 
stock is carried for distribution. Last 
year about 650,000 Waterman pens, all 
told, were sold. 


PRISM LIGHTING. 


The term “prism lighting” does not 
convey its full meaning to all. Direct 
light is transmitted only in straight lines. 
Everybody knows that. Given a room 


with two windows, or a basement with 
two skylights, with ordinary glass, direct 
light will be obtained only in front of the 
windows or directly beneath the skylights. 
The light elsewhere in the room will be 
only diffused. By the scientific use of 
prisms, however, a direct light can be 
thrown to any part of a_room. Prisms 
are small squares of glass, smooth on one 
face, and moulded with rows of projecting 
ribs of varying depth and of differing 
angles on the other face, which, when 
scientifically applied utilize the principle 
of refraction to a degree that is a revela- 
tion to those not familiar with thefr 
working. The effect of an adequate prism 
installation of proper angle, is, in fact the 
same as placing every part of a room at 
such an angle that the sky could be scen 
through the openings. Prism lighting is 
by no means purely mechanical and sim- 
ple, for each room requires special study 
and treatment. ‘The application of the 
various angles to meet and overcome 
varying conditions make scientific prob- 
lems of each proposed installation. For 
the yaried devices for directing light the 
New York Prism Company, 473 West 
Broadway, New York, stands pre-eminent 
and its president, George E. Androvette, 
is a pioneer in prism lighting, and is emi- 
nently qualified to direct the scientific and 
mechanical features of prism construction. 
J. Franklin Blanchard, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, is throughly 
conversant with all points bearing on the 
efficient installation of prisms,and his 
long training in architectural and build- 
ing interests gives special value to his 
services in this line. 

Every facility that experience can sug- 
gest for the prompt and satisfactory comi- 
pletion of contracts is provided, and a 
rositive guarantee given for superior 
mechanical construction and the best re- 
sults that ean possibly be obtained by the 
use of prisms under any given conditions. 
Estimates of cost of equipping any prem- 
ises will be made on application, with 
clear statement of results that can be ob- 
tained. To those at a distance, blanks 
will be furnished to be filled out, and all 
inquiries will receive prompt and courte- 
cus, attention. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 
OFFICERS. 


President. George E. Gay, Massachu- 
setts; vice-presidents, Dr. Leopold Bahl- 
sen, Germany; De Lancey M. Ellis, New 
York; secretary and treasurer, Alicia M, 
Yierden, Pennsylvania; reception com- 


mittee, C. G. Rathman, St. Louis; Dr. 
Joao Baptista da Motta, Brazil; W. D. 
Parker, Wisconsin; Lou E. Colby, Prang 
Educational Company; May C. Whit- 
taker, Cleveland; house committee, Sus- 
anna E. Sirwell, Minnesota; M. Matsu- 
mura, Japan; R. Gordon Finney, United 
States Agricultural Colleges: finance 
committee, Robert Furlong, California; 
Fduardo Morales de los Rios, Cuba; 
James B. Ragan, Colorado. 


4 NOTABLE READING CIRCLE 
EXHIBIT. 


Among the exhibits at the Palace of 
Education and Sociclogy at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, those concerning’ the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle work of various 
states will be of special interest, since 


the Teachers’ Reading Circle is a pecu- 
liarly American institution, and does not 
exist in all the states. The work of this 
organization ‘within the past twenty 
years has been marvelous. It has 
brought into existence a pedagogical lit- 
erature which was scarcely even fore- 
shadowed when the reading circles be- 
gan. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle exhibit 
of South Dakota will, perhaps, attract 
the most attention, since that state has 
the reputation of being the model in the 
matter of reading circle work. The fol- 
lowing are some of the features of the 
South Dakota Teachers’ reading circle 
which have given it its claim to supeari- 
ority among the reading circle states: — 

1. The ‘Teachers’ Reading Circle or- 
ganization is established by law as an 
integral and permanent part of the state 
school system. This fact makes it the 
duty of the state superintendent to man- 
ifest an active interest in promoting the 
work. 

2. A state appropriation is made to 
meet the expenses of conducting the 
work properly. 

3. The work for each year includes 
both the lines of professional study and 
general culture. Psychology is recog- 
nized as the basis of practical pedagog- 
ies; and for this reason it recurs fre- 
auently in the course, being followed in 
sncceeding years by studies in method, 
school management, etc. This plan has 
been adhered tc from the beginning. 
lor the general culture work the teach- 
ers have taken up each year the topic 
most opportune. South Dakota led in 
literature study on the plan of the com- 
mittee of ten, and was the first state to 
take up the study of sociology. It was 
likewise, the first to take up the study of 
morals: and in arranging its work for 
the coming year, it is now the first to 
take up the study of ancient history on 
the plan of the Committee of Seven. 

4. The work of the Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele of South Dakota is not merely 
reading, but careful study. Certificates 
of credit are granted only upon examina- 
tions regniarly held. The diploma, 
which is given for the completion of four 
year’s work, has thus a real meaning 
and value. 

5. Continuity of plan and purpose 
have been secured.’ The membership of 
the board changes but slowly, and there 
are nine members. From the beginning, 
eighteen years ago, there have heen but 
two secretaries. Professor W. H. Demp- 
ster of the state Normai school, gave to 
the duties of this office the assiduous 
work of sixteen years, without interrup- 
tion. Professor J, Jones, Jr., who suc- 


.eeded him, is carrying on the work with 
the same zeal. 

f. 'The teachers of South Dakota are 
apt to continue in the work throughout 
their period of service in the schooi- 
room. Some members have belonged to 
it eighteen years. After the diploma has 
been earned by the work of four years, 
special seals are granted to those who 
continue, so that full credit is received 
for any length of membership and work. 

The South Dakota Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele exhibit at the Palace of Education 
and Sociology will set forth the.work of 
all the years, and the method of conduct- 
ing it, and will exhibit likewise the books 
which have constituted the course for 
this period. The exhibit will be instruc- 
tive not only to visitors from other 
states, but also to the critics from 
abroad, who are studying American edu- 
cational institutions, and who will see in 
this plan for home work and _ profes- 
sional and general culture an exceedingly 
valuable featrue, 

H. M. S. 


> 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
spends this year—his Sabbatical year— 
in study and travel in Burope, 


Miss Deborah Partridge, who resigns 
at Whitman after continuous service as 
a teacher in Whitman of thirty-seven 
years, and in the vicinage of forty-nine 
years, has been one of the most influen- 
tial teachers of Plymouth county, and is 
one of the most beloved. 


‘Salter Storrs Clark of Westfield, N. J., 
has a delightful illustrated lecture on 
“Lagoon, River, and Mountain,” which 
is as beautiful, as interesting, and as in- 
forming as any lecture on travel now on 
the platform. 


J. Remsen Bishop, principal of the 
Walnut Hills high school, Cincinnati, 
goes to Detroit, as principal of the East 
high school. 


Cincinnati has a W. T. Harris, as well 
as the United States, and he has been 
promoted from the principalship of the 
Woodward Colony high school to a sim- 
jiar position in the Walnut Hills high, 
and is succeeded by Pliny A. Johnston. 


THE WAY WATER 


THROUGH 
LONG-ISLAND FR 


SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT K 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE, 


AGENC 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency riCHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


CHOOL AND CO 
IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


GE BUREAU. 
rite for application blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 

RHODE ISLAND men may be exact fits for places in other States, but how is it to be found out? 

After the meeting of the N.E.A. at St. Louis, the proprietor of the School Bulletin 
Agency was makin his way through the crowd between the Pike and the ttation, when some one touched 
-him on the arm. e want a teacher of erage” 10 It was President Noss. ‘It shall be looked up 
at the Caiifornia State Normal School,” he said. immediately,” was the reply, and when President 
Noss got home he found a recommendation of Principal R. E. Schuh, of East Greenwich Academy, a spe- 
clalist in biology and a most desirable candidate. Soon came a card: “ Dear Mr. Bardeen: Dr. R. B. Schuh 
wes elected, salary $850 and home.” Easy enough when Principal and Candidate are brought together, 

ut how can it be done save through an agency when one is in Rhode Island and 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥.- 


MERICAN : : ; TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sum 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


New York 
Recomm 
normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 


407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


# Position in N. E. as Supervisor of Drawing, Pen- 
—— manship, or both, by first-class man, graduate -of 
w Art School, successful experience. 


The Boston Normal Teachers’ Agency, 8 Beacon st. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau aie SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 


Teachers exclus 


vely. 


No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of Ww special agency. 


Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty. 


rite for registra- 


tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


wmM. KINSLEY, Mer. ~ 


- 245 Broadway, New York 


EBMERGENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenve, Beverly, Massachusetta 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Pats, ‘sis Locust St, st. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


M ai Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Our Birds and Their Walker pete Book Co., 
Our Little Tarkish Cousin ..........cccccsesccececees Wade L. C. Page & Co., Boston 50 
Our Little German Cousin................ TTT Wade ¥ 
Our Little Jewish Wade “ 
Our Little Canadian Cousin........... Wade -50 
Our Little Irisin Cousin... Wade “ 
Whe ssbb McKinley G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1,75 
A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States............. Olmsted * os m4 a 5.00 
Writings of Samuel Cushing [Ed.) “ 5.00 
Ants and Some Other Insects ..........-scseeeeeeeees Ford Open Court Pub. Co., * -50 
The Nature of the State Carus 15 
The Ainu Group at St. Louis... 

The Diary of a Bacon[{Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., s 1.50 
Lectures on European History, 1619-1648............ Stubbs Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. 4.20 
Songs of the Flag and Jones [(Ed.] Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, ‘* 

Book of the Black Bass....... Henshall Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati 3.00 
Physical Det rioration, Its Causes and the Remedy Smyth EK. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
The Fourth Dimension.........ccccccsseccsccevcecces Hinton John Lane & Co. os 1.50 
The Benson J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.50 
First Book of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene,. Culler “ 


THINGS YOU CAN DO WITH AN 
ETERNO, 


In the first place make a note that 
Dixon’s Eterno is a first-class pencil with 
which to jot down memorandums, and for 
all the ordinary uses of a black lead-pen- 
cil. It writes such a dark purple as to 


be practically black. The “lead” is of 
peculiar smoothness and toughness. It 
writes freely and smoothly and it carries 
and holds a good sharp point. This be- 
ing trne, the man with Dixon’s Eterno in 
his pocket needs no other pencil for 
everyday use. You can sign a check with 
Dixon’s Eterno and the bank will consider 
the signature legal. Physicians can write 
prescriptions with it and the symbols 
will remain legible as long as the paper 
endures. For noting and checking every 
business trangaction, the convenience of 
the pencil and the permanence of ink 
work together for accuracy and safety 
when Dixon’s Eterno makes its indelible 
marks. Business letters written with 
Kterno and copied have the appearance 
and all the merits of letters written with 
high grade ink. Hosts of business men 
sign typewritten letters with Dixon’s 
Kterno, avoiding the nuisance of keeping 
1. special ink-well. And there are a thou: 
sand other excellencies. 


All things come to him who hustles 
While he waits,—The Philosopher, 


ENJOYABLE SEA TRIP. 


A pleasant trip is presented to the 
eummer tourist by the Joy Line, acknowl- 
edged as the ideal route between New 
York and Boston. The average ocean 
voyage becomes, after the first few hours 
extremely monotonous, for the blue 
waters stretching away to the horizon on 
all sides is an unvarying picture, soon 
tiresome to the eye, and leaving time 
hanging heavily on one’s hands. There 
is neither monotony nor dullness on the 
trip in question for one is at no time out 
of sight of land and no other stretch of 
coast offers so much of interest as that 
along which one travels going from New 
York to Boston. The ever-changing pan- 
orama is one of unceasing interest. 


Love cures a man of conceit, the en- 
gagement teaches him humility and obe- 
dience, and marriage makes him a phil- 
osopher. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
their children while teething, with per- 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a battle, 


Advises parents about schools. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY inet 


4 Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Ih 


ear Book containing valuable information F;: 


il E B E ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! Schoo! vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
ies in Pennsylvania and 


filled directly through this Agency, We want teachers for the best vacanc 
other States. For further in bematien, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otter better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a yer. successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE canditaces’ but in ite Sth. summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it D a larger percentage of its candidates 


than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. nounces that 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 86 P ER CENT 


Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCI&CO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


Boston, Mass,: 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had en unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Su1- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, &ircct, pore 


land, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904. 
Send for circular. EOW 


Wi n sh 1 p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. ~ 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
7. dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
Eetabliont jundreds of places. dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New England teachers wanted. 


H. Ss. KELLOGG, Manager, 
He, 61 B. Oh 
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LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 


V | 1 Thinking and Learning to Think. 
Ol. I. By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 7 
351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to think, de- 
signed to throw light upon this one important omy? of pedagogy, without in any way pretending 
to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A timely volume of inestimable value. — NINE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN OHIO. 


V | 2 Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History 
Ol. 4. By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. President of Haverford College. 


bd There must be, in addition to professional study, a critical and extended study of related 
truth. The best teacher-training includes a broad, general culture as well as an extended peda- 
gogic training. — Editor’s Preface. 


History of Education. 
Vol. 3. By E. L. KEMP, 


Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
East Stroudsuurg, Pa. 

This volume is an inteRigent and concise presentation of the educational progress of man- 
kind. Itis conservative and thoughtful, and fair in its treatment of the various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the present. A careful study of this book will widen the 
teacher's professional horizon and make him feel the dignity of his calling. - 


Vol, 4. 


309 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Kant’s Educational Theory. 


By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D., 


Professor of and Educatio 
in the University of Alabama. 


The literature that creates unrest by arousing inquiry is all too rare. Itis believed that 


this volume will do mach to quickeo an interest in fundamental educational principles. Dr. 
Buckner has furnished a carefully rendered text and wisely guarded guidance. 


mmm SPECIAL PRICES TO READING CIRCLES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. qummeeeeeeees 


WE HAV School Text-Books on 


Mathematics, History, 
Natural Science, Language; also Sup- 
plementary Reading, School Dictionaries 
and Reference Books. Send for Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COrPIPANY 
a Publishers, . . . Philadelphia 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an eariy age. 

With this thought and object in view, CH1Lp Stupy oF THE CLAssIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 

ary-Teading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for intreduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 10 East 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Frice in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 ath Ps, 


CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


2-A Beacon St. 


The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAS—AS 1T IS 


A. E. WINSHIP ann R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase, Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson 
also achapter devoted to each of the States| Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
and Territories included inthe Purchase,with | prominent in the great event, and with scenes 
a bright. breezy description of each as it ap-| peculiar to the Missi-sippi region. 
pears to-day. 


CLOTH... 60 CENTS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
2 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. |TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Selections for Memoriszing. Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper./1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
Price, 25 cents. cises. Edited Eaton. Fifteenth 


h nd. ntains over 500 exercises adapted 
A chayming collecti »n of poems written to answer 


the needs found in the first two or three years of zy 
school life, especially the first. 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
It was the aim of the author to have some point or by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 


moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


the lesson. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 7. 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 
Of the Ling System. 4. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers dited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and eee: 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 

Catch Qt estions in Arithmetic. 
By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
These cards, containing graded exercises, have| Contams over 600 exercises and problems, with 


been prepared with great care. There is a regular answers. . ite 
progrecaton from card to card, and from one series}6, 100 Lessons in Composition. By 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 

dress, 35 cents. 5 


to the next, and the various movements have been W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
grades. le works on composition ever written. 
8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
HOW TO CELEBRATE onanovel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
ration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, 9 Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
Christmas, and the Birthdays of Authors raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
It is abook of not ordina ues- 
arranged by several writers. Paper. tions,— such as will require original thin ittg on 
Price, 25 cents. 
EXERCISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 
For Thanksgiving and Christmas. By Compiled by Warren Wintnror. Paper. 
Ella M. Powers. Paper. Price,25 cents. 


thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Deco-| of schools. 
and Noted Men. All in one volume, and Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 
SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES | 
Price, 20 cents. 
These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave. 10 E. Fourteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


THE TRAIL LEWIS AND 


Was the pioneer ‘American trail west of the Missouri river and the results of that exploration 
of 1804-6 were of tremendous importance to the United States, and they were never more 


apparent than now. 

A publication relating to the Lewis and Clark expedition, just issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, stands peculiarly alone. This edition is a two volume, 8vo. one, called 
‘* The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904.’’ The author, Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, is 
the well-known writer of the popular Wonderland series of the Northern Pacific Railway, in 
connection with which he made his studies and researches for this work. 

Mr. Wheeler has traveled several thousand miles over the route of Lewis and Clark. He 
has camped out, climbed mountains, followed old Indian trails, and visited remote points made 
meworable by those explorers. Their route across the Bitterroot mountains has been fol- 
lowed, identified, and mapped. 

‘¢ The Trail of Lewis and Clark’ is illustrated in color and half tone from paint- 
ings, drawings, and maps, by Paxson, DeCamp, and Russell, made under Mr. Wheeler’s 
direction, and from photographs taken especially for the purpose. The writer tells his own 
story and supplements it with pertinent extracts from Lewis and Clark, and a host of other 
historical and narrative writers that connect the past with the present. Exact excerpts and 
photographic reproductions, in half tone, from the ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS 
of Lewis and Clark are given. A chapter is devoted to the Louisiana Purchase, another to the 
preparatory measures for the exploration, and another to the history of each man of the expe- 
dition so far as known, including a discussion of the death of Captain Lewis. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and the Lewis and Clark Cen-~- 
tennial to be held at Portland, Oregon, in 1905, make this work peculiarly timely because 
written from the standpoint of actual knowledge of past and present conditions of the old trail 
and country. 

‘* The Trail of Lewis and Clark ’”’ should be found in every public and private library 
in the land, and the general reader will find in reading through its pages of large, clear type 


that truth is, indeed, stranger than fiction. 
The book can be ordered through any bookseller or news stand or direct from the publishers, 


Educational Institutions. sexes. cataloguon the 
iy TATE NORMAL SUHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOUL, FiToHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Principa!, 


Y Write for Calalogues, 
Established UNIVE: RS Price-List, »* 
PU B I I Hi N Any Information. 


ing of teachers in ali branches of industrial draw ee 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply a’ 27-29 West 234 St. 


Principal. COMPANY v New York. v 


MAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
only. Especial attention iscalled | N, Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- | ————$—-___......... BOSTON, MASS. 
logues address HenRY WHITTEMORK, Principal. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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